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n the new Cleveland Stadium... 

herever dependable, healthful 
eat is essential... UNIT-OR Gas- 
ired Heaters have been installed. 
NIT-ORS with their attractive 
nish of either walnut or green 
hrystalline will be found in the 
eam rooms, first-aid rooms, offi- 
ials' rooms, press rooms, ground- 
eeper's rooms, and the many 
en's and women’s rest rooms. 


MERICAN 


KRYSLER BUILDING 
W YORK, N. Y. 








~~] Green Chrystalline UNIT-OR in a corner of 
| 3 one of the team rooms. 











MODERNIZATION 
OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 








KOPPERS BUILDING 


®When Koppers plants supplement or partially 
replace existing equipment, they bring new vigor 
to the entire coke and gas producing structure. 
Whether the addition consists of Becker ovens, 
by-product apparatus, or a material handling plant, 
its relation to the customer’s equipment and busi- 
ness is carefully worked out in terms of current 
operating and sales practice. 


@The result is a unified, revitalized plant that 
makes new records in production and efficiency. 


®Our engineers will be glad to help you con- 
sider the application of Koppers plants to your 
coke and gas requirements. 


KOPPERS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 
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EMCO Balanced Valve Regulators are .... 


|. Safe—castings are tested to 
100% overload. 


2. Accessible—by removing 
body hand hole plate, valves 
and valve seats may be readily 
inspected. 


3. Adaptable—interchangeable 
diaphragm head and valve as- 
semblies make for ideal reg- 


ulation under any condition of 
pressure or volume. 


L. Sensitive—no external 
stuffing boxes to bind or leak. 


5. Low Maintenance—all 
parts interchangeable and re- 
movable, repairs can be made 
without removing the regulator 
from the line. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


Main Office and Factories—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


METERS AND 





REGULATORS 


| EMCO 











ERE’S a pipe that is 25% y 


stronger than pit cast pipe, 
lighter in weight, more economi- 
cal to handle and easier to cut 
and tap. 
“« “ “ 


These are the reasons why, 
during the past few years, De- 
troit, Michigan has purchased 
and laid more than 800 miles 
of deLavaud Pipe—why within 8 
years, American cities have put 
down over 10,000 miles of 
deLavaud Pipe. 


The deLavaud Handbook 
gives complete details and speci- 
fications. For free copy address 
United States Pipe and Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 


“ “ “~ 


Sales offices located in the following 
cities: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, 
Birmingham, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


case (MON) 


Our pipe bears the “Q-check”’ trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 





Taking the newly cast pipe to 
the annealing furnace. 
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“UNDILUTED * 
PROPANE 
PLANTS... 
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a logical solution to the 
low load-factor problem 
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There are a vast number of towns without gas service. 
The profitable extension of service to them is one of the 
problems confronting the Gas Industry. 


In many instances, service mains from natural gas trans- 
mission lines are uneconomical due to the low load-factor 
of such lines. Likewise some of these towns are too small 
for Butane-air plants. 


Undiluted Propane plants are the answer to the problem 
because of: 


1. Low plant investment 
2. No power costs 

3. Minimum labor costs 
4. Low maintenance 


These plants, in many instances, offer a lower delivered 
cost per B. T. U. at the burner than is possible by any 
other method of gas manufacture or distribution. 


We will gladly supply additional information. 


GAS MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


« PHILFUELS COMPANY » 


(SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY) 
7-101 GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Semet - Solvay Purifiers 
are built round or rec- 
tangular and are elevated 
for bottom dumping 
when required. All seams 
are made rigid, durable 
and leak-proof by weld- 
ing both inside and out- 
side. 














findorsed By Gas Engineers Everywhere 


Welded Steel Purifiers, 
first developed by our 
organization, have won 
the endorsement of the 
gas industry all over the 
continent. 


Decks and covers are gen- 
erously sloped for drain- 
age. All openings have 
dependable positive 
seals. 





Manifold systems pro- 
vide for rotating and re- 
versing gas flow. Air pip- 
ing systems for revivi- 
fying oxide in place can 
be furnished. Trays are 
built without the use of 
metal bolts. 


We are confident that 
Semet - Solvay purifying 
equipment can not be 
surpassed in economy, 
satisfaction and low in- 
vestment cost. 


SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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70-year-old Cast [ron Gas Mains 


are still serving San Francisco 


Fy 
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N 1861 San Francisco laid a cast iron gas main that 
| is still in service. In that day the canyons and arroyos 
still resounded to the shovel and pick of the placer miner. 
But nearly thirty years earlier Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Louisville had installed cast iron gas mains which 
are still serving. A survey of 44 leading cities reveals 
that in over 70 per cent. the original cast iron mains 
are still on the job. The fact that it is not uncommon 
to find 70 to 100-year-old cast iron gas mains rendering 
satisfactory service under the radically changed condi- 
tions of today is striking evidence of cast iron’s durability 
and economy. That these sturdy old mains are ot re- 
markable quality must be conceded yet the cast iron 
pipe available to the gas engineer today is even higher 


and more uniform in quality. 
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Cast lron pipe—the best then— 
is even better today 


N 1931, the hand shovel has long since 
| given way to the giant trench hoe and 
steam shovel. In common with most indus- 
tries and engineering practice, the cast iron 
pressure pipe industry has progressed with 
the years. Today cast iron pipe is manufac- 
tured under scientific metallurgical control 
and is tested for standards and uniformity 
by devices undreamed of three generations 
ago. Modern cast iron pipe with efficient 
mechanical joints for high pressure distri- 
bution continues to meet the needs of the 
gas industry as it has for a century. For 
further information, address The Cast [ron 
Pipe Research Association, Thomas F’. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


Efficient mechanical joints for cast 

iron gas mains are now in use and 

obtainable for high-pressure gas 
distribution. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


cass QJnow 


The “Q-check” symbol shown above is the 
registered trademark of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association. 











Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade- 
mark is obtainable from the following lead- 
ing pipe founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United 
States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burling- 
ton, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Corpor- 
ation, 11 Broadway, New York. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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ON THIS LINE EACH WELDER 


MADE 6O 1070 weups a pay 


N a Lindewelded natural gas line in Texas, each 
welder averaged 60 joints a day on 6 5-8 in. pipe, 
Hs . and 70 on 5 1-2 in. pipe. 





This record is not unusual. Lindewelding with an 
ordinary blowpipe increases speed 30 to 60 per cent. and 
lowers consumption of welding materials 35 to 40 per 
cent. With a special Lindewelder blowpipe, speed is 
further increased and welding becomes almost automatic. 

Pipe lines laid by this new method of oxy-acetylene 
welding pass every test. Lindewelds are permanently 
strong and tight. 

Procedure Controls for Lindewelding are available to 
all Linde customers through Linde Process Service. Con- 
sult our nearest district office for complete information. 





Lindewelding technique differs from the neutral flame 
welding technique in that it employs a special rod, a 
special flame adjustment, and the “backhand” method of 
blowpipe manipulation. Our motion picture,‘“The Linde- 
weld Process for Pipe Line Construction,” reveals the 





actual steps in making a Lindewelded joint. This picture, THE LINDEWELDER 
furnished in 16mm. and 35 mm. safety film, willbeloaned ~ E * 
free of charge to pipe line officials and welding or engi- A special appliance which further 


neering societies. You can obtain it by writing to any 
Linde District Office. 





increases the speed of Linde- 
welding, and makes the welding 
operation almost automatic. 














THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY District Offices 
ae an 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation Sietecies Waseem Ane ca 
ston indianapolis St.Louis __ 
126 Producing Plants UCC) 627 Warehouse Stocks Patalo | — =A = — 
F F r! . Cleveland Milwaukee Seattle 
IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO Denver Minneapolis Tulsa 








LINDE OXYGEN ~- PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE + OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES - UNION CARBIDE 
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These Gas Holders 


do more than 








hold GAS ... 








Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS 
and other major equipment units 
for the GAS INDUSTRY. 



























They conserve 


MONEY! 


It goes almost without saying that the 
purchaser of a Gas Holder—whether the 
unit be built today or five years from 
today—must judge the unit in accord- 
ance with the average total cost per 
year. 


He must take not only first cost into 
account, but also low upkeep and 
trouble-free operation. He must select 
the builder and be gratified in his 
choice only when all costs have been 
considered. 


Cruse-Kemper engineering aims at low- 
est ultimate annual outlay for the pur- 
chaser. Our fabricating and erecting 
equipment is so designed, our use of 
that equipment is so studied, that maxi- 
mum quality in the job assures mini- 
mum yearly expense. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMEBLER.PA. 
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Top illustration shows REYNOLDS Low 
Pressure furnace installation. Below 


illustration of Low Pressure Rea 


@ REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 


*422 Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MC 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. 
DALLAS. TEXAS 


@ REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Co. 
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Controlled! 


We use the past tense because the Low Pres- 
sure Gas installations that have Reynolds 
Units doing the work are controlled. You will 
find that one of the most important things 
about REYNOLDS Low Pressure Regulators 
is—they keep small volume delivery pressure 
uniform even if the line pressure varies. It’s 
just plain economy to buy gas regulators that 
give 100% operating performance. On all low 
pressure installations the volume is small, the 
pressure low. That’s why it is necessary to 
have rugged, long-lived and sensitive regula- 
tors on the job. Investigate REYNOLDS. 
Their engineers will be glad to help you solve 


your gas problems. 


Pressure Catalog (Catalog K, Section 3). It tells you 


Write today for your copy of the new Reynolds Low 
a complete story about Low Pressure Gas Control. 











2? EVN AIMS 


LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 





REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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Hayton Class A single-stage double suction pump. 


IN BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 


H AYTON centrifugal pumps, due to the 

superiority of the open impeller design 
and construction, are particularly adapted to 
handling by-products of coking plants—wash 
oils, straw oils, ammonia, liquors, benzine, 
benzol, toluene and tar. 


Correct hydraulic balancing of the impeller 
... liberal proportioning of the passageways 
... elimination of wearing rings and end thrust 
are a few of the special features that make 
Hayton centrifugal pumps superior to other 
types. They offer the maximum in endurance 
and freedom from constant attention. 


Hayton pumps are manufactured in all sizes, 
both single and multi-stage, and in various 
types to meet any pumping requirement. 


Send for pump information dealing with your 
particular requirements. 


(HAYTON PUMP & BLOWER DEPARTMENT) 


ROOTS - CONNERSVILLE- WILBRAHAM 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL-STACEY CORPORATION 


12th Street & Columbia Avenue 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 


New York Pittsburgh Columbus Chicago Detroit St. Louis Wichita 
Tulsa Ft. Worth Houston Beaumont Shreveport Los Angeles Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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LUX MATERIAL 
BULK (UNMIXED) 


Shipments from:— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, New Orleans 


LUX SPONGE 


Shipments from our own Lux Sponge 
Plants in Philadelphia and Chicago. 





in | | OF. OF o Re ¢) = tO) <a 
343 SO. DEARBORN ST. 4 ee : a ya \ LPHA ” 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: : 
2767 GAUL ST. 192 FRONT STREE, 
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|BEST IS THE 
| CHEAPEST - 


| has proved it! 











Lux Gas Purifying Material lasts three tames longer than others, 
thus avoiding the loss of gas, and the excess of labor of mixing 
materials due to too frequent filling and emptying of boxes. 









hil. 


ans] Lux becomes immediately active on entering the boxes, because of 


its enormous surface area made possible by its scientific preparation. 


For smooth, trouble-free, dependable purification and lessened 
labor costs be sure to specify Lux or Lux sponge. 


ALO Vi” HT CEMENT 


For patching Hot Retorts, Refractory Linings, etc. It is shipped dry 
in 110 lb. bags, to save freight. Easy to mix--according to our simple 
directions--and is easy to use. Order sample shipment today! 


-<LUX COMPANY, INc. 
E, NEW YORK CITY, N-Y: 


nge 
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- _\AJHEN the chief engineer and the 

" general superintendent look over 

U i ie al ISH . ul F a station's monthly report, the first in- 
formation they want is, “How many 
million cubic feet of gas did this station 


FX: To Tolild py push through the line?” 


You can expect the figures to be satis- 
factory —with Cooper-Bessemer Type- 
22's on the job. For it's the load-handling 
ability of these 1000 B. H P. gas-engine 
compressor units that makes them 
standard for large main-line compressor 
stations. 


“How much did it cost to handle the 
gas?” is usually the second question 
Miation men know from experience tha 
2se double-acting four-cycl 
do big jobs on a small amo 
gas and lubricating oil. 


We believe that if ys 
two Cooper - Be 


7 stations, you will | 
22's are the logic 
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Prolong the Service Life of Your Furnace Linings, 
by bonding brick with— 
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This Booklet 
tells the “whole story” 
—a copy awaits your request - 


>. 
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HE past thirty years has shown marked improve- 
ment in the development of gas storage facilities. 


Deliberate and thorough study of every detail in 
the design, fabrication and erection is the fundamental 
reason for this progress. 


The introduction of the M.A.N. Waterless Holder 
marked a new era in this art. The use of over 300,000,- 
000 Cu. Ft. of such holder capacity has firmly estab- 
lished this era. 











The Bartlett Hayward Co. is constantly vigilant to con- 














tinue to offer the industry improvement in this art. 





















































THE 


BARTLETT HAYWARD 


COMPANY 








BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Coal Gas, Carburetted Water Gas, Blue Water Gas, By-Product Plants—DeBrouwer Charging and Discharging Machines—Waste Heat 
Boilers—Purifiers—Condensers—Tar Extractors—Thickening and Filtering Equipment—Feld Scrubbers—Fast’s Couplings—Tanks—Gas Holders 
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OF UNCONTROLLED TEMPERATURES .. 


Note this Extract from WATER HEATING, 
1930 Edition, pages 78 and 79, published by A.G.A. 


The most satisfactory 
| type of valve now avail- 

able for gas water heating 
systems... This form of 
temperature relief valve is 
deserving of widespread 
| application wherever a 
: gas water heater or an 
oil water heater is used.”’ 


“It performs the function 
of a satisfactory safe- 
guard without the loss of 
water, and at the same 


sha vs RT ER 


time it conserves fuel.” 


oes 








The first and only POSITIVE safety device 
for gas water heaters—an ABSOLUTE 
PREVENTIVE of excessive water temper- 
atures—adopted by 29 operating gas 
companies in a single year. 


4 sige REDON PE A RS OSM 





EMERGENCY GAS SHUT-OFF VALVE 


261 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 


C) Please send information on the LOVEKIN VALVE 
[1 Please send a LOVEKIN VALVE, without cost, for t:st purposes 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, 
INCLUDING PRICES, FILL 
OUT AND MAIL _ THIS 
COUPON 
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GAS COMPANIES REALIZE THE DANGER 
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in assuring Long Service Life 


For lroncase Meters 


To the high accuracy of Ironcase Meters is also 
added long service life. In assuring this every 
detail of construction is important. 


For instance, in the casing a selected grey iron is 
used. This will, of itself, resist for a long period 
any damage from the corrosive action of injurious 
gas constituents. But for double protection a special 
Bakelite coating — scientifically applied by skilled 
operators to the inside and outside of every case — 
is added. Even the beginning of corrosion is thus 
effectively prevented. 


Every Detail is Important 





This process of case treatment was adopted about 
two years ago. The closest observation has proved 


conclusively that it is superior to any other. 


Full information concerning this and the other 
features that assure long life and accuracy for 


Ironcase Meters will be mailed upon request. 





METRIC IC METAL WORKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
husmsiteageimanie aut Onipice METERS 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


The Worlds Largest Manufacturers of Gas Meters and Allied Apparatus 


EsStTasisued 1836 





Sates . ALBANY : BALTIMORE : BIRMINGHAM 


Boston : Cxicaco je Daas ° DEnvER : Erte 


Ssrvice - Hovusron - Kansas City Los ANcetes - New York - Paumaperpmia - Prrrssurch - San Francisco ._ Tursa 
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asked.... 













“Have you found that 
| Darling Valves 

| are worth the slight 
extra cost?” 


“You bet! But we were a bit doubtful before we actually tried them. Naturally we 
| want the best we can get for the least money. Though Darlings do cost a bit more, we 
i find them more than worth the difference in the long run.” 

it 


| Darling Valves are constructed on sound Mechanical principles, with an exclusive 
, feature that insures long and satisfactory service—parallel seats and revolving gate 
discs that seat in a different place each time the valve is closed. 


The exceptional quality of the metals used in Darling Valve construction and Dar-a- 
loy bronze trimmings—the exacting workmanship, inspections and tests—all con- 
tribute to the unusual performance of Darling Valves. 


eneeres Sie teil aancitadiinlss 


At your request, we'll gladly send you complete information. 


DarRLING 
GATE VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
























NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 


HOUSTON 





Darling Outside Screw and 
Yoke Semi-Steel Flanged Darval Semi-Steel Gate 
End Gate Valve with com- Valve, Dar-a-loy trimmed — 
panion flanges bolted on. for natural gas pipe lines 
Dar-a-loy trimmed. and compressor stations. 
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Your Unaccounted for 
. (UV Problem ls Our Best 


Sales Argument for 


|BDOUBLEX SIMPLEX 
eae CAST IRON PIPE 


(Left) Unaccounted-for gas loss will never trouble this 
ai western gas company which is installing 12 and 16-inch 
as Doublex Simplex Cast Iron Pipe in its urban lines. It’s 
costly enough to have to tear up pavement to make the 
initial installation; therefore Doublex Simplex Cast Iron 
Pipe is being installed to prevent repetition of this expense. 
q 7 q 7 





1S 
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IME and again you find us stressing certain facts 
about Doublex Simplex Cast Iron Pipe . . . its 
extraordinary resistance to destruction by corrosion 
. . « its strength properties, with consequent ability 
to carry high gas pressures; and the Doublex Sim- 
plex Joint . . . its ability to carry high gas pres- 
sures while allowing maximum deflection and longi- 
tudinal expansion and contraction without leaking 
. . . its simplicity, with resultant laying economies 
. . « its long leakproof life, due to certain inherent 
gasket-compression characteristics. But the all-im- 
portant feature of Doublex Simplex Cast Iron Pipe 
is that it banishes forever the bogie of unaccounted- 
for gas loss so far as the future is concerned. Write 
THIS LITTLE “SEAT” nearest Acipeo office for your copy of our catalog 
DOES A BIG JOB! “‘Doublex Simplex Cast Iron Pipe” and for details, 


Rubber under compression retains its quotations, etc.. on your next job. 
“life.” Design of the Deoublex Sim- 


plex Joint includes a positive “seat” 


which acts to confine the gasket, re- 
ducing “flow”? of the rubber and 
resulting in maximum compression 


area—which is used to grip the sur- c A S T | R O N p | p EF 
faces of the pipe and make a bottle- 

tight joint while the large cross-section of the 

gasket allows for ample deflection and longi- @ O M Pp A N Y 


tudinal expansion and centraction in the line. 





Yet the whole joint is so simple that unskilled BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

labor can essemnble it with a single tool—a SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
ratchet wrench! Number of bolts varies from DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 
4 to 16, depending on size of pipe. NEW YORK CITY SEATTLE CLEVELAND 


11381 G 
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‘Gas for 








A bold plan realized. The Texas-Chicago line. 
Nearly a thousand miles of 24-inch pipe operating 
under pressures up to 800 pounds. Construction 
and upkeep expense held at the lowest practicable 
minimum because of Dresser Couplings—used for 
speed and ease of joint-making, for continued 
flexibility, for permanent tightness. The long 
gas lines are always Dresser-Counpled. 


THE S. R. DRESSER MFG. CO. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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NOW READY... 
TAG Saturation 


Control Catalog 





Get your copy FREE! 


It gives you in very complete detail the full 
story of the new TAG Saturation Control 
Equipment. Diagrams, illustrations and ap- 
plication data make it a most interesting 
addition to your technical library. 
Remember, TAG Saturation Control Equip- 
ment requires no attention. A daily visit 
for changing charts and wick inspection is 
all that is necessary. TAG Control is 100% 
automatic control. 

Ask for Catalog No. 1022-57. It’s FREE 
and you'll receive it by return mail by ad- 
dressing— 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


Park and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Including- GAS INDUSTRY- Est.1900- 


HENRY M. RILEY, Editor 


Scareproof 





ESPITE THE PRESENT status of 

business there is an altogether un- 
called-for lack of purchasing on the part 
of a vast number of folks who ought to 
know better. There are entirely too many 
frayed-out collars in evidence; too abun- 
dant a showing of shiny trousers seats, to 
say nothing of the myriad other commodi- 
ties that are bought about as freely as salt 
and razor blades. We refer, of course, to 
those individuals whose income has been 
diminished but little or none. 

Whence comes this deplorable state of 
affairs? The answer is,—from sheer fright. 
We have hit bottom as far as being scared 
is concerned. Like the rabbit at the first 
intimation of danger, we have run into 
our holes, literally knocking down old 
women and children in arms in our pre- 
cipitous flight. The malady perforce has 
communicated itself to trade associations, 
so that we find a number of them, who 
also should know better, holding meetings 
and conventions with an attendance far 
below the average. Purely another case of 
the rabbit act. 

A cursory review of the 
recent American Gas As- 
sociation Convention re- 
veals none of the above 
mentioned morbid symp- 


toms. Some of the more timorous of us 
might be inclined to view the meeting as 
just another gathering of gas men that was 
well attended and quite worthwhile, all 
things considered. It was another meet- 
ing; it was well attended; it was produc- 
tive of worthwhile ideas but, it was vastly 
more than these. It was a vibrant demon- 
stration that here was an industry that was 
not seized in the paralyzing grip of fright 
—we just wouldn’t scare. We turned out 
en masse and carried on just as though 
business in general was going along on an 
even keel. 


As might have been expected, we lived 
up to the best traditions of our industry 
which has behind it over a century of solv- 
ing difficult problems and overcoming 
trying situations. Our convention revealed 
that we are still planning ahead with im- 
agination and vigor, to the end that 
Amercan home life and business enter- 
prises will be bettered. 

We have done our bit to remove the 
patches from the country’s business 
breeches by way of the 
convention. We have dem- 
onstrated that we are em- 
inently scareproof. May 
a smite.. at. least... of this 
spirit help to light the 
way to happier times. 
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A Heartening Meeting 


American Gas Association Convention at Atlantic 
City Challenges Business Gloom by way of a large 
attendance, fine addresses and a splendid exhibit 


OMETHING over five thousand g: 


on hand at the recent convention of 


Gas Association and thereby intu 


with the type of optimism so necessa 


troublous- times. Pre-convention 
pointed to a meeting considerably below 
ally insofar as attendance is concerned 
day furnished but little to belie such pred 
ever, as the meeting got under way gas 
four quarters of the country began | 
even the most pessimistic had to admit 
had more than made the grade \s a 
this attendance of slightly over five thous 
ond best since the Association has be 

To their credit it must be said that t 
facturers of appliances and equipment ¢ 
didly to the success of the convention 





were not only attractively exhibited but 
important, also showed that they are kee] 
the progress of the gas industry ndicat 
to the fact that the exhibits 


patronized by the gas company delegates 

Aside from touching upon matters 
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papers and addresses were so sched 
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could have ample time to inspect the exhibits. 

A varied programme of high grade entertainment was 
furnished and, at the big gathering on Wednesday eve- 
ning, President Paige’s voice was heard by literally mil- 
lions over a broadcasting network. Incidentally, a 
somewhat international air was given the meeting due ta 
the presence of several guests from foreign countries. 
hese included Hideo Morioka, Chief Engineer of the 
ishi Works, Kobe Gas Company, Kobe, Japan, Sir 
rancis Goodenough, C. B. E. of London, England, Ex- 
ecutive Chairman of the British Commercial Gas Associ- 
ation, and J. Herbert Canning, Newport, Monmouth 
shire, England, President of the Institution of Gas En- 

It is of interest to note that these latter two 

gentlemen contributed largely to the fine reception ac- 
corded President Paige and Managing Director Forward 
luring their visit at the First International Gas Con- 
ference in London in June of this year. 

\merican Gas Association handled the meeting in ex- 
cellent fashion and in this regard it is well to note that 
while some of us might consider the running of such a 
project as simple, this is far from the mark. All in all 
it was a fine affair, where old friends exchanged ideas 
and strengthened the ties of esteem. and the gas industry 
faith with itself. ; 
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General 


Sessions 





Paige Outlines Progress 


In his address at the first General Session President 
Clifford E. Paige referred to the success achieved by the 
“Five-Year Program,” concluded this year, and stated 
that due to the fact that “these principles have stood for 
the last five years every possible test,” a special commit 
tee created in January, 1931 would formulate and pre 
sent a program of Association activities for the next five 
years. This committee is headed by Mr. D. D. Barnum. 
~ Reviewing the accomplish- 
ments of the ‘Five-Year 
Program” Mr. Paige brought 
out that the manufacture and 
distribution of gas had been 
greatly bettered. The matter 
of better utilization was also 
touched upon. Also the As- 
sociation’s Testing Labora- 
tory came in for merited 
commendation in the general 
scheme of affairs. 

The promising outlook for 
air conditioning in homes by 
the use of gas, the status of 
vas househeating, the healthy 
cooperation with plumbers 
and other outlets for the sale 
of appliances, the innovation 
of the therm basis for selling 
gas and other important fea- 
tures of the gas industry's 
procedure came in for discus- 
sion in Mr. Paige’s address. 

Referring to the splendid 

team work furnished by the 

manufacturers he said: “‘Per- 

mit me to state here that the 

great exhibit staged in this 

hall by the Manufacturers’ 

Section inspires and arouses 

the enthusiasm of all mem- 

bers of our industry. This 1s 

the largest and most 

plete exhibit of gas appli- 

ances and equipment dis 

played anywhere, at any time. 

It represents the faith of our manufacturer members in 

the future of the gas business, who have backed this faith 

with large expenditures of time, effort and money. 
he spirit of the industry 
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Moreover, it is indicative of the 
that prevails during these unusual times.” 

“If we are a forward looking and forward going in- 
dustry,” said Mr. Paige, “we must justify the faith our 
stockholders had in spending their money with us. We 
must extend that faith in order to insure future credit. 
So first, we have the stockholders’ interest. By making 
our product more available, useful for more purposes, 
as well as more economical for the consumer, we are 
contributing toward a substantial public convenience 
So our second great incentive to grow is for the good 
of the community. If we are able to popularize our 
appliances; if we are able to get consumers interested 
in what our product will do for them, in either their 


Gallagher, 
Gas 


homes or their factories, we are able to employ more 
people and offer more good opportunities for advance- 
ment. And in these trying times, this is no small con- 
tribution to the public welfare. So our third objective 
is that the promotion of the sale of gas is important be- 
cause it offers more employment and more opportunity 
for people, as sales increase. 

“We have come to this Convention with feelings of 
disturbance and uncertainty as to the general business in 
our country and abroad. We are here, however, con- 
fident that 
eventuate, our business has 
withstood magnificently the 
the assaults made on all in- 
dustry. We, as an industry 
have by comparison held our 
own and indeed have been 
able to lend some degree of 
confidence and_ stability to 
community life. We have the 
advantage 


whatever may 


of being a basic 
industry, selling a necessity 
to a people who must have 
It. 

_ After complimenting Ma- 
jor Forward and his staff for 
the fine cooperation given 
him during the past year 
President Paige concluded 
with the following optimistic 
observations : 

“While this has been a 
year of trials and difficulties, 
we have every reason to look 
ahead with confidence be- 
cause Over a period of years, 
the record of this industry 
has been one of progress. 
Last year, Mr. Mullaney cau. 
tioned us with respect to 
short range comparisons, and 
he is right. To enable you to 
get the proper perspective, 
let me state that in the last 
decade, 1920 — 1930 the gas 
industry added over 4,600,- 
000 customers, an increase of 
40% ; the sales of gas increased 110%; and revenues 
of the industry increased 61%. Surely, this is no cause 
for discouragement. 

“With this recital of with our intimate 
knowledge of the plans for the future, and with the well 
manned and disciplined organization of this industry, I 
feel I can confidently say: A UNITED INDUSTRY IS 
READY—ready for the added responsibilities, ready 
for the opportunities for enlarged public service, ready 
to sell more gas.” 


President-elect 
Association 


progress, 


Encouraging Statistics 


The report of Managing Director Forward was con- 
cerned for the most part with statistics. These went on 
to show that during 1930 the revenues of the gas indus- 
try amounted to $870,000,000. The number of customers 
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was more than 16,000,000 and the investment in the in- 
dustry approximated $5,000,000,000. 

Referring to natural gas he stated that the consump- 
tion in 1930 reached the record figure of one trillion 
nine hundred and forty-one billion cubic feet. During 
the same time the sales of manufactured gas aggregated 
522,900,000,000 cubic feet, practically the same as for 
the preceding year. Sales of manufactured gas for 
househeating increased by almost 28 per cent. 

Major Forward went on to show that water gas pro- 
duction had continued to decline in 1930, while retort 
coal gas had declined by nearly 7 per cent and oil gas 
had experienced a pronounced drop due to the intro- 
duction of natural gas into districts previously served 
with oil gas. 

As regards taxes he said: “Again | call attention to 
the continued and persistent increase in taxes paid by 
manufactured gas companies. In 1924 taxes constituted 
8.7 per cent of the operating revenues of the industry, 
whereas by 1930 this rate had risen to 9.6 per cent.” 

With reference to figures 
for 1931 he brought out 
that, “a decrease of only 7 
per cent in gas sales and 4 
per cent in revenues is indi- 
cated by the comparative 
operating reports of manu- 
factured and natural gas 
companies for the first eight 
months of 1931. 

“In considering these 
comparative data it may be 
mentioned that during this 
same eight month period the 
production of bituminous 
coal declined more than 17 
per cent from the corre- 
sponding interval of 1930, 
the output of crude petro- 
leum dropped 8 per cent, 
pig iron production was 
down 41 per cent and steel 
ingot production 36 per 
cent. During this same 
period the number of 


VISITORS FROM ENGLAND 


Left—J. Herbert Canning, New- 


port, Monmouthshire, England; 
President, Institution of Gas En- 
gineers 

Righit—Sir Francis Goodenough, 
C. B. E., Executive Chairman, 


British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, London, England 





Left—Hideo Morioka, Chief Engineer, Nishi Works, Kobe 
(Japan) Gas Company, taking a stroll with Carl Schlegel 
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freight cars loaded dropped 18 per cent while the pro- 
duction of automobiles declined by more than 26 per 
cent. 

“Reports from a group of natural gas companies rep- 
resenting more than 85 per cent of the public utility dis- 
tribution of natural gas indicate sales of nearly 465 bil- 
lion cubic feet for the first eight months of 1931, a de- 
cline of only nine per cent from the corresponding period 
of 1930. The revenues of these companies for the same 
period aggregated about 193 million dollars, compared 
with 206 million a year ago. 

“The consumption of natural gas for the generation 
of electric power during the first eight months of 1931, 
continued at a rate about 8 per cent above the preceding 
year, despite the fact that during the same period the 
production of electric power decreased by nearly five 
per cent. 

“Reports from manufactured gas companies repre- 
senting over 90 per cent of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry indicate sales for the first eight months of 1931 
of 23 billion cubic feet, a 
decrease of only two per 
cent under the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. 

“The declining trend in 
water gas production con- 
tinued during the current 
year, production for the 
eight month period averag- 
ing more than 3 per cent 
under the levels of the pre- 
vious year. The quantity 
of coke oven gas produced 
however increased 8 per 
cent. 

“At the close of 1930 the 
manufactured gas industry 
in Canada served 546,000 
customers, an increase of 3 
per cent, while the invest- 
ment aggregated nearly 
$66,000,000. Nearly 19 
billion cubic feet of gas 
were produced and sold 
during the year.” 
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For Better Utilization 


In his paper, “Serving the Public’s Interests,” Mr. 
George E. Whitwell outlined the work being done at 
the Testing Laboratory in Cleveland and attendant ac- 
tivities. He stated the reasons for establishing a branch 
of the Testing Laboratory in Los Angeles and its en- 
thusiastic reception by gas companies and appliance 
manufacturers in the far west. 


Mr. Whitwell 
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first in increase, space heating equipment second and gas 


ranges third. Water heaters showed a decrease. 

“This information,” he said ‘should not be taken as 
an exact index of the amount of customer interest being 
shown in different types of domestic gas appliances but 
it does point out very definitely the fields in which the 
greatest amount of new development work is taking 
place.” 

Regarding the growing favor of approved appliances 





in the estimation 
emphasized the of dealers and 
y= ey done Because he sacrificed his life in the rescue of a fellow- other r he noted 
at the Laboratory | workman, the memory of Frank E. Steinhardt, a former that, “during the 


along the lines of 
cast iron pipe 
joints and the 
proper burning of 
mixed gases. This 
latter investigation 
includes a study of 


foreman at the Hunts Point Plant of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, was honored by the American Gas 
Association at its thirteenth annual convention. 
humous award was made by Clifford E. Paige, president of | 
the Association, and it was received by his widow. 

Each year this award is made by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in recognition of the most meritorious deed in the 


past year consider- 
able time and ef- 
fort has been de- 
voted to the collec- 
tion of field infor- 
mation on the rela- 
tive performance 


The post- 


propane and bu- saving of life in the gas industry. of different makes 
tane. When J. Newell was sent into a producer at Hunts Point of approved and 

Touching upon | by Foreman Steinhardt in July, 1930, the workman was || unapproved types 
industrial gas re- overcome by gas. Steinhardt heard Newell’s cries for help, of appliances. The 


search he said: 

“Tt is very grat- 
ifying to report 
that the Industrial 
Gas Research 





entered the producer and assisted the latter to safety. Stein- 
hardt, a man of large stature, also lost consciousness and 
efforts to lift him out failed. He was not released until after 
the producer had been cut apart, and later died at a hospital. 


recent remarks of 
a Texas gas appli- 
ance dealer seem 
to be quite typical 
of the general sen- 








Committee, headed 

by Mr. F. J. Rutledge of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, now has under way at the Cleveland Labora- 
tory three basic research problems relating to the in- 
dustrial use of gas. One of these investigations is a 
study of the application of recuperative principles; an- 
other the elimination of noises from industrial gas 
burners, and the third, a scientific development of the 
fundamental theories underlying the size, capacity and 
shape of various industrial gas furnaces. 

“In the recuperation investigation it has been found, 
as originally anticipated, that during the burning of gas 
with preheated air it is possible in practical application 
to effect a saving in gas usage directly proportional to 
the increase in preheat temperatures, the limitations be- 
ing only the ability of burner piping and manifolds to 
resist oxidation, and avoidance of pre-ignition of the air- 
gas mixtures at high temperatures. The solution of 
these practical difficulties are at present the Laboratory’s 
principal objective. 

“Burner noises have been quite definitely segregated 
into inspirational and combustion types and practical 
steps taken for their elimination. 

“A silencer has been designed by the Laboratory to 
reduce inspirational noises and various types of porous 
burner plates experimented with to reduce, if not elim- 
inate, combustion noises. The plan of isolating flames 
trom the burner head is also being carefully studied as 
an effective means for reducing the difficulties encoun- 
tered due to overheating of the burner. 

“Although the investigation confined to the develop- 
ment of basic information on the capacities of various 
sizes and shapes of combustion spaces has only recently 
been undertaken, a great deal of useful information is 
expected from it. This problem will, in effect, cover 
practically all of the important principles relating to in- 
dustrial gas furnace design and should assist materially 
in solving many of our present industrial gas problems.” 

Mr. Whitwell’s paper revealed that 48.8 per cent more 
appliances were tested during 1930-31 than in the pre- 
ceding year; also, that househeating appliances ranked 


timent that now 
prevails: “Up until a year ago we handled a good many 
unapproved heaters but we had so much trouble with 
them that we have decided to handle nothing but ap- 
proved lines from now on.” Unquestionably, the As- 
sociation’s appliance testing program has already done a 
great deal to improve actual service conditions. It is 
particularly important during this period of rapidly 
changing gas supplies that flexible, easily adjustable, and 
safe appliances be utilized and promoted by our utilities.” 


- 


The Association’s Program 


Mr. D. D. Barnum, chairman of the committee for 
working out a program of Association activities to fol- 
low the Five-Year Program adopted in 1926, reported 
that the committee was profoundly impressed with the 
soundness and comprehensiveness of Mr. Cortelyou’s 
report made in 1926 and decided that but few changes 
were to be made in this connection. Mr. Barnum also 
reported that “the Association is a necessary factor in 
the life of the industry.” 

As regards the expense to the Association relative to 
conventions, exhibitions and the like the report stated 
that “it was unanimously agreed that such activities 
should be curtailed. The expense incurred by the in- 
dustry, outside of the regular budget of the Association, 
is not less than twice the budget itself, and while the 
Committee was unable to make definite progress as to 
conventions and exhibitions this year, in regard to hav- 
ing a convention or exhibit or both on alternate years 
this matter is before the Directors in an informal 
way and the matter will undoubtedly receive definite 
consideration in the near future. The suggestion that 
was considered was one of having the annual conven- 
tion on alternate years, and sectional meetings in the 
off years. While the Committee made no definite rec- 
ommendation in regard to this matter it is their hope 
that the subject will be thoroughly studied by the Exec- 
utive Board.” 
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Mr. Barnum brought out a very important recom- 
mendation which has already proven of great value in 
reducing unnecessary expenses. This had to do with 
the formation of a Control Committee whose function is 
as follows: “that a control committee be appointed by 
the President with approval of the directors, consisting 
of three members of the Board together with the Presi- 
dent and Managing Director. That all activities what- 
soever of each section be submitted by the Section 
Chairman with the approval of its managing committee 
to the Managing Director, who will submit the same to 
the Control Committee. That the Control Committee 
give prompt attention to such matters as come before 
it, and report to the Board with their recommendations. 
That the Chairmen of the respective sections be notified 
when his matters are to come before the Board, and 
that he be privileged to speak in regard to the same, be- 
fore final decision is made by the directors.” 

ye 


Cooperation With Dealers 


The address by Oscar H. Fogg, “Problems of Dealer 
Relationship,” consisted essentially of a report of the 
Committee on Allied Trades, of which Mr. Fogg is 
Chairman. The following principles were formulated 
by this committee : 

“It is recommended that gas companies take the initi- 
ative in bringing about conferences with dealers in their 
localities, to the end that the following or other mutually 
acceptable principles may be 
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ceived reasonable customer acceptance shall be 
considered as promotional activities and not as 
merchandising activities. 

—Coordinated advertising of approved appliances 
should be developed by gas utility companies and 
local dealers, and the gas company should give all 
reasonable assistance possible to the dealer in ad- 
vertising, displays and sales assistance. 

6.—The deferred payment feature of our merchandis- 

ing activities shall be on an economically sound 
basis.” 


uw 


Col. Fogg also brought out that since the adoption of 
these principles by the Executive Board on May 2, 1931 
and their subsequent broadcast shortly after, more than 
170 member companies, serving almost 5 million custom- 
ers, are carrying out their merchandising procedure in 
accordance with the above recommended principles. He 
advised that the plan “is not prompted as a measure of 
defense against hostile legislation, or designed to offset 
the efforts of agitators and antagonists of the utilit: 
industry, as some of the critically-minded have implied, 
nor on the other hand, does any altruistic or philan- 
thropic motive underlie its purpose. 

“The new attitude toward dealer relationships is 
chiefly due to the broad belief of the gas industry that 
in this way; through these enlarged channels—many 
times multiplying existing sales and distribution outlets, 
the extension of gas service to an ever-growing public 
will be practically and rapidly advanced.” 

: % 





urged upon, adopted and put 
into use for the purpose of 
stimulating the sale of suit- 
able gas appliances and pro- 
moting the use of gas service 


Directors and Officers Elected for | 


Exploiting Ideas 


This address by Dr. Zay 
Jeffries, Consulting Metallur- 





in a way that will be mutually 
advantageous to all partici- 
pants. 
1.—All gas appliances of- 
fered for sale by all co- 
operating agencies shall 
bear the seal of ap- 
proval of the American 
Gas Association Test- 
Laboratory. 
2.—No appliances or mer- 
chandise not directly 
related to the use of 
gas shall be sold by gas 
utilities. 
3.—In all merchandising 
activities, the resale 
mark-up of all gas ap- 
pliances that have re- 
ceived reasonable cus- 
tomer acceptance shall 
be consistent with pres- 
ent day merchandising 
practices. There shall 
be no premiums given 
with nor trade-in allow- 
ances made in connec- 
tion with the sale of 
any such appliances un- 
less all cooperating 
agencies are in a posi- 
tion to participate. 
4.—The presenting to the 
public of those gas ap- 
pliances not having re- 





the Association Year 1931-32 


President—R. W. Gallagher, President, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Vice-President—Arthur Hewitt, 
Vice-President, Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ont., Canada; Vice-Pres- 
ident—N. C. McGowen, Vice-President, 
United Gas Public Service Co., Houston, 
Texas; Vice-President—Howard Bruce, 
Chairman of Board, Bartlett-Hayward 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Treasurer—VW. J. 
Welsh, President, New York and Rich- 
mond Gas Company, Staten Island, N. 
A 


Directors for 2-Year Term—F. S. Wade, 
President, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal.; B. J. Mullaney, 
Vice-President, The Peoples Gas & Light 
& Coke Company, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. 
Abell, Vice-President, Electric Bond & 
Share Co., New York, N. Y.; P. S. 
Young, Vice-President, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J.; Her- 
man Russell, President, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; 
C. N. Lauer, President, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. C. 
Freeman, President, rovidence Gas 
Company, Providence, R. I.; F. A. 
Miller, Chairman of Board, S. R. 
Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa.; j. S. 
DeHart, Jr., President, Isbell-Porter Co., 
Newark, N. J. 








gist, Aluminum Company of 
America, while not treating 
directly with gas matters, was 
quite interesting and inspira- 
tional in its treatment of eco- 
nomic and attendant condi- 
tions. 

He stated that many new 
things were in the offing 
which should materially help 
in the upward turn of busi- 
ness. 

“To mention only a few 
items in passing,” said Dr. 
Jeffries, “many of the ma- 
chine tools in existence are 
now obsolete because of the 
development of the new ce- 
mented tungsten carbide cut- 
ting tools. Further obsoles- 
cence is certain as a result of 
additional developments in 
cutting tool materials. The 
machine tool industry can 
therefore look forward with 
confidence. 

“The aircraft industry has 
been slowly but surely gath- 
ering momentum during the 
past ten years. Much funda- 
mental work has been done 
not only with respect to air- 
craft engines and other parts 
but also in the field of aerial 
navigation. It is significant 
that July, 1931 was one of the 








lowest months of the present 
depression but aircraft pas- 
senger travel registered an 
all time peak. Aerial contact 
with South America has been 


established. Also Europe is 
getting closer to us year by 
year. Whether this gap is 
first closed by heavier than 
air machines with several 
Armstrong seadromes strung 
across the Atlantic or by 
lighter than aircraft or in 
some other way, there can be 
no question about its ultimate 
accomplishment. It may come 
sooner than many of us an- 
ticipate and with it will come 
increased industrial activity. 

“Another development 
which has been gaining head- 
way during recent years is 
the production and utilization 
of ultra-violet radiation. The 
industrial acfivity resulting 
from a several fold increase 
in volume during the next 
few years will be helpful and 
welcome. The more normal 
growth of children and gen- 
erally increased human hap- 
piness resulting from the ju- 
dicious use of ultra-violet 
radiation will be the main ad- 
vantages. Healthy people are 
large consumers and they are 
relatively immune to one of 
our present ailments, fear. 

“I might mention briefly 
another industry which has 
great potentiality for increas- 
ing industrial health as well 
as the health of individuals, 
namely, air conditioning. 
This industry is old enough 
to have been well tested and 
yet new enough to have 
practically a clear field ahead 


for its exploitation. Your 
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Section Chairmen Elected 
for the Association 
Year 1931-32 


Accounting Section—Chairman—Db m. 
A. Doering, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, J. 
M. Roberts, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Section—Chairman—Sam- 
uel Insull, Jr., Midland United Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Vice Chairman, Walter C. 
Beckjord, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Gas Section—Chairman—A. 
J. Peters, Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y.; Vice Chair- 
man W. F. Miller, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers Section—Chairman—D. 
F. Kahn, Estate Stove Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Vice-Chairman, D. B. Stokes, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Bur- 
lington, N. J.; and Robert M. Leach, 
Glenwood Range Company, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Publicity & Advertising Section—Chair- 
man—W. H. Hodge, Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corp., Chicago, Ill.; 
Vice-Chairman, Henry Obermeyer, Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Technical. Section—Chairman—I. K. 
Peck, Midland United Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Vice-Chairman, J. A. Perry, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Natural Gas Department—Chairman— 
T. J. Strickler, Kansas City Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-Chairman, L. K. 
Langdon, Union Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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one hundred thousand cubic 
feet of average gas for the 
seven months. The people of 
the United States could to 
advantage use ten million of 
such devices. But if one mil- 
lion are put into service dur- 
ing the next few years, it 
means two to three hundred 
million dollars of new busi- 
ness, an increase in water 
consumption, an increase in 
the consumption of electrical 
energy and an annual increase 
in gas consumption for heat- 
ing water alone, of about one 
hundred billion cubic feet.” 


Do 


Hearty Greetings 
from Sir Francis 


Goodenough 


The address by Sir Fran- 
cis Goodenough was replete 
with expressions of good-will 
from the gas industry of 
Great Britain. He congratu- 
lated American Gas Associa- 
tion on being able to hold 
such a fine convention under 
the prevailing general condi- 
tions. 

He went on to narrate of 
the fine impression President 
Paige made on the occasion 
of his visit to the First Inter- 
national Gas Conference in 
London last June. He es- 
pecially emphasized the cord- 
ial meeting of the Prince ot 
Wales and Mr. Paige on more 
than one occasion. 

Sir Francis spoke of his 
high regard for this country 
and its institutions and men- 
tioned the various ways in 


“There is great need,” he said, 





trial Gas Research has considered the potential use of 
gas in the air conditioning industry in its 1931 report. 
The members have put particular emphasis on the use of 
gas in summer cooling. In addition to several types of 
equipment for industrial air conditioning, there are now 
available a number of devices for office and home serv- 
ice. Taking one of these merely as an example, the air 
is washed, humidified and circulated. It is needed more 
in winter than in summer. It should be supplied, for 
best winter operation, with about 225 gallons of water 
per 24 hours at a temperature of 120°F. Assuming op- 
eration seven months per year, each of these devices 
would require, according to Mr. E. D. Milener, about 


“for good-will and cooperation between all of us in both 
nations in order to overcome the difficulties of the pres- 
ent situation. Those difficulties are nothing but tempo- 
rary on either side of the Atlantic. Both countries are 
sound in wind and limb. There is no occasion for any 
of us to be disheartened. I think that what is wanted 
is the recovery of a spiritual outlook on life, the prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule in all our affairs. 
There is too much narrow nationalism today and not 
enough inter-nationalism. We shall never find salva- 
tion through selfishness. We never shall find salvation 
through conquest, only through contact and mutual 
service.” 





Next Year’s Convention 
October 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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HE meetings of the Natural Gas Department although 
somewhat limited in the number of papers presented were 
well attended and productive of valuable ideas. 

borne in mind that natural gas received considerable attention in 
the various other section meetings. his was particularly true of 
the very fine address given before one of the General Meetings 
by Judge Caster and, in this connection, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to include the abstract of this address in the present sec- 


tion 


Applied Geophysics 


Much interest attended the reading of the paper, “A 
Comment upon Present-Day Applied Geophysics,” by 
F. W. Lee. Incidentally this paper appears as the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Information Circular 6496 and the 
quotations used are taken therefrom. 

“Operating engineers and mining executives,” said 
Mr. Lee “are interested in the science of applied geo- 
physics, but are looking for a simple and understand- 
able exposition of its problems, instead of dissertations 
which are becoming more and more involved and in- 
creasingly difficult to comprehend.” 

“Fundamentally, the science aims at a differentiation 
of subterranean geology with the object of finding use- 
ful mineral products by the study of gravitational, mag- 
netic, seismic, electric, and other fields which may be as- 
sociated with the materials naturally or which may be 
applied to them. The more skillfully these fields are 
recognized, applied, and analyzed the greater will be the 
possibility of interpreting results in a way that will be 
remunerative both economically and scientifically.” 

Regarding gravitational methods he said: “The phys- 
ical and mathematical possibilities of gravitational meth- 
ods have seemingly been reached and have become 
standardized so that their application is now limited only 
by the resourcefulness of the geologist and the complex- 
ity of the subterranean structure.” 

From the standpoint of magnetic methods he noted 
that “singularities existing in the ground have hereto- 
fore been used as a lead in this method but are now 
being gradually replaced by more comprehensive meth- 
ods similar to those used with the torsion balance. 
From the geological viewpoint magnetic susceptibilities 
afford means of further differentiating geological struc- 
ture in a way quite similar to that used in gravity meth- 
ods.” 

As to electrical methods he stated that progress had 
been slower. “However, because of the great possibil- 
ities inherent in electrical methods, even though very 
complicated, they are of great importance to the prog- 
ress of the art. Undoubtedly the mathematics and tech- 
nique of the methods will be more highly developed 
when they are as thoroughly understood and correlated 
as are the gravity methods.” 

Discussing geothermal methods he said: ‘ Much work 
has been done on the determination of temperature 
hcrizons and gradients but little on the quantity of heat 


It must be 





T. J. Strickler, Chairman-elect, 
Natural Gas Dept. 


transmitted. The technique of measurement of temper- 
ature is well established, but the technique of measuring 
heat flow is much more difficult. To draw a compari- 
son, voltages can be measured easily but not current. 
In other words, half of the story is lacking. The 
measurement of the number of calories emitted per 
square meter over various areas and its correlation to 
geology would prove most interesting.” 

The following remarks are also taken from Mr. Lee’s 
paper. 

“From the nature of the phenomena, radioactivity 
methods do not admit of great mathematical develop- 
ment, but lead directly to geological application. Never- 
theless, there are some interesting scientific questions 
which should be settled. For example, will emanation 
and gamma-ray surveys lead to the same geological in- 
terpretations ?” 

“In regard to the instruments used in the seismic 
method there is still much discussion as to whether it is 
more desirable to measure acceleration, velocity, or 
simply displacement. An accurate determination of dis- 
placement would probably be most desirable, since from 
it the others may be singularly determined ; that is, with- 
out integration factors. Most of the recording instru- 
ments have their inertial system reacting with that of the 
incoming impulses and since the moving impulse is the 
important factor, especially in character study, the mat- 
ter of instrument construction is in no way settled.” 

“Since the factors which control self-potential meth- 
ods are of such variable nature these methods do not 
lend themselves to such careful work as the more stand- 
ard methods do. From the mathematician’s point of 
view they would be hopelessly complicated for fu 
evaluation.” 

— he — 


Transporting Natural Gas 


Outstanding developments in the transportation of 
natural gas from the field to the market, with a history 
extending back into ancient times of long-distance pipe 
problems was presented to the convention by R. W. 
Hendee, of Oklahoma Natural Gas Corporation. 

“This new era in long distance pipe line construction 
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from new fields to new markets was really started in 
1926 with the construction of 170 miles of 22-in. line 
from the Monroe Gas field to Baton Rouge, to be fol- 
lowed by a 90 miles 18-in. extension to New Orleans. 
From that day to this there has been a continual con- 
struction period in which announcements of lines 20, 22 
and 24 in. in diameter reaching out as far as 1,000 miles 
from the field to the market become every day reading. 


“These recently designed and constructed pipe lines 
bring out several trends both in construction and opera- 
tion: 

“1. Higher operating pressures are being used, with 
one line designed for 900 Ibs. 

“2. In order to increase the capacity of the lines to the 
maximum, which is necessary when gas is carried long 
distances, by these increased pressures, pipe is being 
made with maximum tensile strengths of from 70,000 to 
80,000 Ibs. 

“3. Manufacturers of electric and gas welding rods 
have met this increase in the strength of the pipe by a 
like increase in the strength of the welds produced. 

“4, Although most of the new lines are operating at 
high pressures, there seems to be a tendency towards 
standardizations of compression ratios of between 1.5 


and 2.0. 

“5. So far there has not been any standardization in 
the type of joint, some engineers using the solid coupled, 
others the combination of coupled and welded and still 
others using nothing but solid welded lines. 

“6. Main line, or block, gates are set anywhere from 
five to 10 miles apart. Both plug and gate valves are 
used. 

“7. A careful scrutiny of the map of the United 
States will show clearly that practically all of the recent 
pipe lines pass directly through or adjacent to the larg- 
est coal areas in the country. How simple it would be, 
when natural gas is gone, if it ever does go, to make 
coal gas right at the mouth of the mines and transport 
it to the markets in these existing pipe lines.” 






Information on Natural Gas 


Judge H. O. Caster gave some interesting and valu- 
able information on the subject of natural gas in his 
paper, “Developments in the Natural Gas Field.” He 
brought out that there are two billions of dollars in- 
vested in the natural gas industry in this country; also 
55,000 gas wells, 72,000 miles of mains and gathering 


. / NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES 


RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED 
4 IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


lines, and 50,000 miles of distributing mains serving 
22,000,000 people. 

He went on to state that natural gas is generally dis- 
covered as a by-product in the quest for oil and is fre- 
quently allowed to waste if not used soon after its dis- 
covery. The increased knowledge in geology and geo- 
physical methods of ascertaining what is below the sur- 
face, indicated Judge Caster, has resulted in a great 
overproduction of oil and gas. “This increase of 
knowledge,” he said, ‘may lead to the early discovery of 
all the principal oil and gas pools or fields in our coun- 
try and, consequently, lead to a much earlier exhaustion 
of our gas and petroleum resources.” 

Enumerating the reserves of some of the principal 
fields he said these totalled to the huge figure of thirty 
trillion cubic feet. 

He next sketched the type of ground formation where 
gas is found and discussed the variation in pressure in 
several fields. These range from about 450 pounds in 
the Texas Panhandle to nearly 2000 pounds in the field 
near Oklahoma City. 

“The life of these pools,” said Judge Caster, “and 
the amount of gas that can be recovered and marketed 
depends, of course, upon the amount of gas in the sands, 
but it depends to a large degree upon how much of this 
gas can be conserved for the markets and how much of 
it is allowed to be wasted. At the present time in many 
of the principal fields, such as the Panhandle, more gas 
is blowing in the air than is being taken out and used.” 

The paper traced the development of the long pipe 
‘ines and the growth in transmission pressures which 








taking of their construction to make the most careful 
study, both of the field to determine the adequacy of the _ the lack of gas. 

supply, and to the market, to be assured that reasonable “The Hugoton field in southwestern Kansas is very 
large in extent and is estimated at around one million 
acres, but no one can tell how much gas it will produce, 
It is an untried field ; 
had no pull to date and, while it is generally believed 
on the investments during the life of the fields _ that there is an enormous supply of gas there, it would 


rates can be secured over a sufficient length of time to 
amortize the investment. 
“These huge investments 


ments in pipe lines are made.” 
The necessity for maintaining an adequate supply of will be used by 
gas was stressed and the 


Relative to knowing a field before © tapping it with im 
portant pipe lines he noted that “it is not safe to build building, and even the manufacturing plants cooled by 
a major pipe line project from a new and untried gas 
field. When the gas fields of Kansas and Oklahoma When that times comes, the domestic gas load factor 
were opened in the early part of the century, it was will be greatly improved, and it might be possible for the 
thought that they would supply the markets for from gas companies to reduce their rates and thereby increase 
fifteen to thirty years. This judgment was largely their markets.” 
based on information secured from experiences in the In conclusion Judge Caster stated that the American 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania fields. However, the public is quite agreeable to the g 


now run upwards of 700 pounds. Relative to the fi- to three and one-half years. 


1 


gas supply in practically all of these Kansas and Okla- fair return upon its investment and that 


homa fields was exhausted in from two and one-half want something for nothing. 


a 
Oo 


Technical Section 





NDER the chairmanship of R. G. Griswold the Technical 
Section held two well attended meetings at which only 


resume reports were given by the main committees and 
the bulk of the time devoted to the discussion of some of the 
major technical problems which confront the industry. In some 
contrast with the conventions of previous years it was evident 
that these problems in most cases centered around the economic 
and engineering aspects of handling large quantities of gas, in 2 
considerable measure problems either created or greatly increased 


in importance by the advent of natural gas. 

Acting favorably on the report of its nominating committee 
the Technical Section selected I. K. Peck as chairman and J. A. 
Perry as vice chairman to supervise the activities of the section 
during the coming year. Mr. J. Herbert Canning, president of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers of Great Britain, presented at 
the first session of the Section a paper pointing out the contrasts 
between the gas industry of his country and that of the United 
States. He emphasized particularly the difference in the rela- 
tionship between the publicly owned works so common in Great 
Britain and the widely coordinated activities under private own- 
ership with holding-company management in the United States. 


in the pipe lines must be nor how long it will last. 
amortized and the money returned with reasonable prot- 


relation of a good industrial time for house 


cooling, 
gas load to good domestic service. building cooling i 
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nancial aspect involved in running these lines he said: _—stantly searching for new fields and new pools; 
“The investment in these super-lines is enormous, were based on such a low level that most of the large 
and it behooves those who are contemplating the under- pipe line companies were eventually forced into bank- 


ruptcy and receivership, and the public suffered from 


reached ; or, the lines must be extended by added invest- be hazardous to build a major line depending upon it 
ments to other fields and the gas transported over longer for its source of supply.” 

distances to reach the same market. In this sort of an As regards the very important matter of load factor 
investment there is added what gas men, for want of a_ he brought out that ‘one of the great problems of the 


better term, call ‘mining hazard.’ This mining hazard natural gas company today is to sell its product in such 
consists of several different factors; that the pool or a way as to give the pipe line the necessary load factor. 
fields may not produce the gas estimated; that more gas A domestic house-heating load is carried at a very poor 
will be wasted than was anticipated; that proper con- load factor, as there is no demand for it during 
servation laws will not be enacted or enforced; and, last many months in the year. 
but not least, that other large pool or pools may be company must enter into purchase contracts with the 
opened sufficiently close to the markets served to render producer and give him sufficient takes, 


the investment in long lines valueless. All of these fac- ficiently good load factor, to induce the producer to con- 
tors should be taken into consideration before invest- tinue drilling and supplying the pipe line with gas. 


“We are already at the dawning of the day when gas 
the domestic consumer in the summer 
and when it will be used for 
the larger cities. We 
fidently expect to see the store, the bank, 


gas in the summer, as well as heated by it in the winter 





I. K. Peck, Chairman-elect 


Technical Section 


The pipe lines were con- 


Nevertheless, the pipe line 


and on a suf- 


as company earning a 
“it does not 
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Economics of Gas Distribution 


W. C. Beckjord brought out the following: 

There are four factors to be considered in distribution 
investment: (a) Material, (b) labor, (c) supervision, 
and (d) cost of money, including taxes, depreciation, 
and interest. 

“All these factors are im- 
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duplication of investment with very little increase in 
total business. 

“The development of the high pressure distribution 
system has naturally followed because it would be eco- 
nomically unsound to attempt to take care of suburban 
areas with the old methods of intermediate pressure 
distribution. This has meant a constant increase in 
pressures until now many areas 





portant and interdependent, but 
perhaps the principal one to be 
considered is the cost of money, 
because it is practically a con- 
stantly continuing cost so long 
as the main is in use, once it is 
laid. It is a factor often over- 
looked in the cost of making 
and maintaining extensions in 
to new territory, and many com- 
panies have found to their sor- 
row that after a large extension 
has been made the major part 
of the operating profit is en 
tirely absorbed by the fixed 
charges. 

“In order to better control 
capital investment. it is neces- 
sary to know precisely why ex- 
penditures are made and for 
what purpose. Broadly speak- 
ing, distribution expenditures 
can be divided into three main 


a. Expenditures to serve new 
consumers. 

b. Expenditures made to 
meet city requirements. 

c. Expenditures made on the 
judgment of the company’s 





A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 


Economics of gas distribution have 
gradually achieved a position of increas- 
ingly greater importance in the gas in- 
dustry. Higher development of com- creased up to a maximum of 
petitive fuels and greatly increased gas 
distribution facilities necessary for ade- 
quate service make it imperative that in- 
vestment costs be reduced to a minimum 
in order to meet competition. Increased or additional pressure tank 
sales are absolutely essential for the wel- 
fare of the industry, and in order to ob- 
tain them with a reasonable, or any mar- loads. In this way the network 
gin of profit at all, investment cost must | 
be reduced. Economic gas distribution 
is the skillful application of distribution 
methods involving 
utilization of mains and equipment now 
installed, and the installation of new 
equipment better suited to fit the needs 
of current and future demands, so that 
classes: in the last analysis a fair return, consis- 
tent with adequate service, will be rea- 
lized per dollar of investment. Distribu- 
tion investment includes cost of all 
mains services, meters, and distribution 


holders.—W. C. Beckjord. 


are supplied with pressures ap- 
proximating 100 Ibs., with serv- 
ice governors at the individual 
customer’s premises. 
“Necessarily as time goes on 
the pressure will have to be in- 


perhans 100 lbs. or even higher 
to take care of requirements, 
but this can be done by adding 
additional compressor capacity 


capacity at strategic points along 
the line to take care of the peak 


grows in accordance with the 
load and later on, after a period 
of vears, if necessary to get in- 
the most efficient creased transmission capacity 
the line can be “looped” as it is 
expressed in natural gas tech- 
nique. The fixed charges, which 
have been saved in the mean- 
time, will more than make up 
the difference in additional in- 
vestment cost. The areas in- 
volved are so great it would be 
impossible to attempt to take 
care of the growth of a given 
territory over a period of years 








management, in order to give 
better service and to take care of future growth as re- 
quired. 

“The first two classes cover those expenditures over 
which the company, to a large extent, has limited con 
trol, because naturally, if the business to be gained war- 
rants it, the expenditures will be made, for customer 
demands for service must be met. However, even 
though the company has little choice in whether or not 
an extension shall be made to connect petitioning con- 
sumers, the company is always faced with the problem 
of building for future growth in the new area about to 
be entered. In days gone by, generous provision was 
made for the future development of a certain area and 
much larger mains were laid than required to begin 
with, in order to provide for future growth. This pol- 
icy can no longer be followed if the industry is to keep 
on a proper earning basis. 

“If the industry is to be kept on a proper earning 
basis, the old policy of increasing volume of mains to 
take on new business from old and new areas served will 
have to give way to new methods more flexible and in 
volving less fixed investment. 

“The changed conditions of living engendered by the 
use of the automobile have caused people to move from 
the centers of population to the suburbs, which have 
evolved two things : 

a.The great rate of increase of idle investment in 
distribution equipment in the downtown area, due to 
lack of sales and loss of customers. 

b. The increase in distribution investment to take care 
of suburban areas, which practically amounts to a 





by anticipating distribution re- 
quirements and the fixed charges would be so great 
as to make the project entirely unsound. 

Modern gas distribution practice is rapidly getting 
away from the use of distribution holders and they are 
used more as an efficient adjunct to plant operation. In 
other words, it is similar to the electric method of dis- 
tribution where the turbines pump electricity out from 
the stations constantly, the voltage varying to meet the 
demands. Gas boosters and compressors are perform- 
ing the same function and usually these stations are 
concentrated into relatively few locations and in some 
instances all the pumping is done from one source. This 
means that the transmission network becomes under- ° 
ground storage capacity, particularly where the pres- 
sures are high enough to permit this. 

“Tn natural gas practice the storage capacity in trans- 
mission lines under high pressure is enormous, and 
in many cases, this storage capacity is utilized not only 
to take care of peak loads due to sudden changes of 
temperature, but also, in cases of breakdown in the line 
by closing off the valves across the area in trouble, 
sufficient pressure can be maintained to permit the re- 
pair of the line, and still continue to give service. 
“Natural gas transmission over thousands of miles of 
territory has paved the way to solve the transmission 
and distribution problems of the industry. Natural gas 
industry has been compelled to face the problem of in- 
vestment costs because most of its propositions were 
competitive and existing conditions had to be met. The 
transmission investment cost has been kept down by 
maintaining a high range of pressure throughout in 
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order to reduce the friction losses in forcing the gas 
through the lines, and while the necessity for this has 
not become paramount in local distribution systems, 
there is no question but that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching. This problem can be met by additional com- 
pressor stations and storage tanks, and higher distribu- 


tion pressure at the consumers’ premises, using service 
governors, at a low initial cost and low maintenance 


OISTRIBUTION INVESTMENT 
B20 , 1926-1930 
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“There has been a great deal of discussion in years 
gone by on the question of peak loads on the distribution 


of the factors, which has mitigated 


DISTRIBUTION DATA 
1926-1930 


against additional house heating load, is the tremendous 
peak load demand on the distribution system. 
increased pressures in the transmission belt line sys- 
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1. In the presentation of the Economics of Gas Distribution, it is desired to set forth a clear picture of prevailing con- 


ditions in several major gas companies, as follows 


a. The definite increase in capital distribution investment relative to gas sales volume and revenue. 


b. The effect of the general movement of population to the suburbs upon gas sales volume relative to capi- 


tal distribution investment 


c. The burden of fixed investment caused by City and State requirements, and by building to meet several 
years of anticipated increase in demand 
2. The data presented ts actual individual company data, contributed by several companies located on the western coast 
and in the northeastern states 
3. Each company ts set up separately, so that various factors of distribution will stand out clearly for comparative 
study. 


4. With little imagination one can visualize what will happen to net earnings if such conditions are allowed to continue 
indefinitely along with a downward trend of gas sales and revenue per unit of gas distribution equipment as illustrated in 


the following set of distribution data charts for the same five companies 


The increased investment cannot be attributed 


to a lower purchasing power of the dollar—in fact, the purchasing power of the dollar has definitely increased in the last 


five years. 


With the 
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tems, this is not so serious a factor as it was. Likewise, 
the higher secondary pressures permit greater leeway in 
the low pressure system. It is still a fact that the peak 
hour in the transmission systems in the northern parts 
of the country comes on Thanksgiving Day between 
the hours of eleven and one, so that until this particular 
peak hour is passed it cannot be said that the house 
heating load is absorbing more than its share of pres- 
sure requirements. 
PROBABLE TIME OF REALIZATION 


FROM CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
IN 1930 FOR MAINS 


CAUSED BY 
city ano STATE 


FOR BY 
NEw CONSUMERS ComPany JVOGMENT 





31° 27% 427% | 
NEVER | Furure | Present FuToRe NEVER PRESENT, Future 
65 % 38% 52% 487% 44% 25% 31% 

















“There is another factor to be considered in the ques- 
tion of analyzing the value of the various classes of 
business. It would seem that the period load factor 
should be considered as well as the yearly load factor. 
In other words, over a period of from five to ten years, 
there will be a great difference in industrial load due 
to cycles of business. A large investment may have 
been made from time to time to take care of additional 
industrial load with a high demand, and a year or two 
later the load may fall off entirely because there is no 
business. In periods of industrial depression, the house 
heating load is a very desirable one to have because 
while some of it may be lost due to the varying prosper- 
ity of the customer, in general, a greater portion of it 
is retained, and over a period of from five to ten years, 
the load factor with the house heating business included 
will prove to be very desirable. In other words, it may 
be stated that in selling the load, which has a relatively 
high peak demand and a small number of days’ use 
throughout the year, the reserve plant capacity is being 
absorbed, because usually these factors are more im- 
portant to the plant than they are to the distribution sys- 
tem on account of the possibility of raising transmission 
and distribution pressures. But, if in the meantime, 
other industrial load is lost that portion of plant capacity 
allotted to this business would be idle, so it would seem 
the part of good business to have loads of varying char- 
acteristics, which give a better composite load factor 
over a period of years. The yearly load factor cannot 
always be taken as a criterion.” 


—___—__ 


Economic and Engineering Survey of the 


Gas Industry 


“With conditions within the gas industry more or 
less in a state of flux,” said Mr. I. K. Peck, “as a re- 
sult of the widely different characteristics of the gases 
now available, and their distribution, sale and utiliza- 
tion, it has been necessary for our Committee to keep 
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in close touch with the rapid developments in the pro- 
duction and utilization of natural gas, oil refinery gas, 
and their mixtures with manufactured gas, etc., and to 
concentrate on obtaining the greatest possible informa- 
tion concerning the potentialities of these mixed gases. 

“Probably the most extensive research investigation 
that the Association has undertaken to date has been 
that connected with the mixing of gases under the di- 
rection of the Mixed Gas Research Committee. This 
work, extended from time to time, has been carried on 
over a period of the last four years and more than 300,- 
000 separate tests have been made. The first part of 
the investigation, which included the mixing of various 
kinds of city gases, resulted in securing basic informa- 
tion on the effect of variations in specific gravity, heat- 
ing value, chemical composition, and gas pressure. Upon 
its completion early last year, a brief summary of the 
results was published, but this treatise was necessarily 
of a general nature since it was not felt practical to 
publish the complete results as each company has its 
own specific problems and the majority of the data 
would not be applicable to any one particular situation. 

“Rapid developments in the use of the liquefied 
petroleum gases have taken place throughout the coun- 
try during the past three years. The number of butane- 
air gas plants established has increased rapidly and mix- 
tures of butane and propane are being distributed from 
central plants in several localities. The active interest 
created in this subject soon indicated the need for ac- 
curate and complete data on the possibilities of the use 
of such products.” 


“In this study, the Committee endeavored to follow 
what was believed would be the normal developments in 
the use of such products. Consequently, research thus 
far has been confined largely to, first, a thorough inves- 
tigation of the possibilities of augmenting a base supply 
of natural gas with mixtures of a low heating value 
manufactured gas and butane, to meet peak load de- 
mands. This study was taken up in four steps, using 
four base gas supplies ranging in heating value from 
ordinary manufactured gas through to natural gas. With 
the heating value of the base gas constant in each case, 
the amount it could be augmented through the use of 
butane enriched producer, blue and coke oven gases was 
determined. It was disclosed that the limits fixed by 
these investigations could be increased somewhat 
through increasing the heating value by the addition of 
more butane to compensate for decreases in specific 
gravity. A study was also made in this series of inves- 
tigations of the possibilities of using reformed natural 
gas enriched with butane for augmenting the supply of 
various manufactured gases. 

“A second investigation has been confined largely to 
the determination of the most flexible heating value 
standards for butane-air gas plants. This has included 
a study of butane-air mixtures ranging in heating values 
from 500 to 1150 B.t.u. per cubic foot. A study was 
also made of the dew points of various butane-air mix- 
tures under various conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure. 

“Early last year an extensive study was made of the 
chemical composition of propane type bottled gases, and 
of the performance of various bottled gas units used in 
conjunction with domestic gas appliances. This investi- 
gation served as a basis for A.G.A. Approval Require- 
ments for ranges designed to utilize such fuel. Coinci- 
dent with this, a thorough study was also made of gas 
range performance, utilizing butane-air. It is expected 
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that this work will later be extended for the purpose of 
developing approval requirements for other types of 
appliances for use with these gases. 

“Additional research work has only very recently 
been completed in the utilization of varying B.t.u. blue- 
producer gases enriched with natural gas; on straight 
blue gas enriched with natural; on natural mixed with 
reformed natural; on reformed natural with natural- 
producer gas mixtures; their interchange and when 
interchanged with carbu- 
retted water gas. This 
sums up the important 
work of the Mixed Gas 
Research Committee to 
date.” 

t 


Gas Mixtures 


Mr. J. A. Perry stated 
that blending gases to 


meet our requirements is 
today an important prob- 
lem. <A correct solution 
for each particular situa- 
tion is a measure of our 
abilities to accept and to 
use those materials which 
will give the most econom- 
ical as well as the most sat- 





isfactory service to our 
customers. 

‘Certain gases are inher- 
ently more suitable for 


base gas than for peak gas, 
notably coal gas, by virtue 
of the character of the pro- 
duction equipment, and 
the limit in transportation 
facilities. Other gases are 
comparatively more suit- 
able for peak production, 
notably blue gas, carbu- 


retted water gas, oil gas, 
reformed gas, natural gas, 


until 1928, when 


Or mixtures of natural gas 
with either blue glas, car- 
buretted water gas or coal 
gas. The peak gases are 
normally blue gas, carbu- 
retted water gas, butane or 
butane enriched gas.” 


Company became 
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posed mixtures should be further modified to secure 

the best all around operating and utilization results.” 
“During recent years the development of the various 
heating loads, house heating, water heating, industrial, 
etc., has resulted in increasing maximum day sendouts. 
In some instances the maximum day may be in excess 
of three times the average summer day sendout. With 
coal gas for the base load equal to the average summer 
day sendout, it is now necessary not only to thoroughly 
mix the coal and carbu- 





‘awarded the Beal Medal. The presentation 
was made by T. R. Beal, president of the 
Central Hudson Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion, Poughkeepsie, whose family has do- 
nated this coveted award for years. 

Mr. Dashiell won this distinction through 
his paper on “The Use of Heavy Fuel Oil in 
the Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas,” 
which was submitted last year before the 
Technical Section of the Association. 

Mr. Dashiell, a native of Annapolis, Md., 
is a graduate mechanical engineer of the 
Sheffield School, Yale University, has been 
identified with properties of The United Gas 
Improvement Company since 1899, when 
he joined the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany as a cadet engineer. 

From that position he advanced steadily 
The Philadelphia Gas 
Works, which had been operating as a de- 
partment of The United Gas Improvement 
The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, and Mr. Dashiell was given 
the post of engineer of works. 


retted water gas but to find 
out what, if anything can 
be done to modify these 
mixtures to better suit our 
requirements. With our 
530 B.t.u. and lower heat- 
ing quality standards, we 
can greatly improve condi- 
tions by using as much pro- 
ducer gas as possible with 
the coal gas for increasing 
its gravity during the sum- 
mer season. 

“Other modifications 
have been developed as 
shown in the problems pre- 
sented in the complete ar- 
ticle. 


In recognition of 
the best paper on a 
technical subject pre- | 
sented at last year’s 
convention of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Philip Thorn- 
ton Dashiell, engineer 
of works of The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works 
Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, was 


OS 


Providing for Peak 
Loads 


“The purpose of this pa- 
per,” said Mr. C. S. Gold- 
smith, “is to outline some 
of the things that may be 
done to facilitate the han- 
dling of peak loads with a 
minimum investment of 
capital, or with the invest- 
ment made in such a way 
that it will be partially pro- 
ductive at other times as 
well. 

“Tt is assumed that all 
companies have a distribu- 
tion plan in accordance 
with which they expand 
their systems economically - 
to provide for normal 








“Generally speaking, 


base gases may require high investment costs but 
should remand low material and convers costs per 
M. cu.ft. The ratio of these costs varies vith almost 
every situation, deepnding not only upon the investment 
cost, the materials and conversion costs, but also upon 
the character of the load and its effect on the amount 


of peak gas produced. 

“The problem of actually mixing gases ait 
produced has been satisfactorily solved by several equip- 
ment manufacturers. 


er they are 





“The problem of selecting and proportioning the use 
of various kinds of gases is a separate problem to be 
solved for almost every particular situation. Once cer- 
tain tentative conclusions have been reached, actual 
tests of the various base, peak and other mixtures 


should be tried out on the various appliances in gen- 
eral use for that particular situation and then the pro- 








consumer growth as well 
continued increased loads on existing meter 
installations. Capital invested for such purposes re- 
turns earnings commensurate with the increased busi- 


ness 


aS tor 


\s regards the choice of new capital investment as 
against the trying out of other expedients Mr. Gold- 
smith made the following timely remarks: 

“If a new transmission main has to be laid to handle 
peak hours, the lower pressures that will be carried on 
off-peak hours may effect sufficient economies in pump- 
ing costs and decreased unaccounted-for to pay a large 
part of the yearly carrying charges, while additional 
pumping units to accomplish the same purpose will not 
make returns the remainder of the year. Some of the 
things we should investigate, however, before resorting 
to costly and irrevocable capital expenditures for new 
mains are the following: 
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“1. Increasing Initial Pressures : 
a. Use of spare compressor units. 
b. Valving off certain sections. 
c. Operating compressor units in tandem. 
“2. Increasing Terminal Pressures: 
a. Use of high-pressure holders. 
b. Use of sub-surface high-pressure main. 
c. Use of propane or butane. 

“3. Conversion of low-pressure mains to transmission 
mains to supply district regulators. 

“4. Connecting dead-end mains. 

“5. Peaking up district regulators. 

“6. Conversion of low-pressure mains to medium- 
pressure mains to conduct gas away from district regu- 
lators. 

“7. Conversion of certain low-pressure sections to 
medium pressure with house governors. 

“8. Establishment of demand rates to reduce peak 
consumption.” 

“Tn conclusion, it is the distribution engineer’s job to 
handle any load that may develop in the most efficient 
and economical manner. It is the rate maker’s and 
sales engineer’s jobs to provide a load that can be han 
dled economically.” 


Pipe Joint Research 


“It is now felt,” said Mr. K. R. Knapp, “that enough 
information has been secured and sufficient check tests 
run, to permit making a number of definite statements 
as to the type and character of joints which may bi 
ommended for both repair work and new 


rec- 
construction. 
The field of bell and spigot joints has been thoroughly 
covered in the smaller sizes, and while some work still 
remains to be done on large pipe, it is not believed that 
the presentation of the conclusions should be delayed 
until this is completed.” 

“REPAIR OF OLD JornTs. It is felt that 
offer the most practical and advisable 
permanent repair of leaking castiron bell 
joints up to and including 16° in size For the 
successful performance their 
the following: 


design should provide for 

(1) Ample cross-sectional area of the 
width should be substantially greater than 
the joint space. 

2) The segments of either of the clamp rings should 
be of such design as to afford ample rigidity and 

be as few in number as possible. Means should be fur- 
nished to provide a secure and substantial method of 
locking the individual segments to form substantially a 
solid ring when finally assembled. Such construction 
is essential to prevent excessive distortion of the clamp 
ring which would result in a release of compression on 
the gasket. This is of particular importance in larger 
size clamps. 

(3) It is important that careful consideration be 
given to the dimensions of the bell to which a clamp 
is to be applied. Clamps are available to fit the majority 
of bells usually encountered in service. Care should be 
taken that a clamp of the proper dimensions is selected. 

“The following leak clamps are considered as meeting 
these requirements, and are recommended for use as 
shown : 

6°—Dayton—New Style—No. 4003—No. 4004 
Dresser—New Style—No. 4% H.P. 
Skinner—New Style—No. 1 H.P. 

16°—Dresser—New Style—No. 4% H.P. 
National 
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“In preparing a joint to receive a clamp, care should 
be taken that the following conditions are observed: 

(1) The surfaces of the joint and the adjacent metal 
should be thoroughly cleaned. 

(2) When lead joints are used recaulking may be 
resorted to in order to face up the joint surface as 
nearly as possible flush with the bell. If the lead is 
recessed more than 4%” after recaulking, it is advisable 
to cut out the lead to a depth of at least 4%". Either 
cast lead or lead wool, properly caulked, may then be 
used to reface the joint flush with the bell face. If so 
desired, the joint may be refaced with cement after 
cutting out not more than 4" of the top lead, using the 
method given below for cement joints. 

(3) For cement joints the top cement may be cut to 
a depth of not more than % and the joint refaced 
with neat cement. Care must be taken to finish off the 
cement smoothly. The clamp may be applied imme- 
diately to the green cement. 

(4) A thin coat of gasket compound or similar lubri- 
cant should be applied to the area to be covered by the 
gasket and also to the joint of the gasket. Where a 
joint has been refaced with cement the use of the com- 
pound is unnecessary except on the joint of the gasket. 

“Generally speaking it is considered that rubber gas- 
kets are to be preferred to those of the duck tipped type. 

“New Jornts. The following recommendations for 
new construction are made, based on the results of tests 
on 4° and 16” joints. 

“In considering these recommendations on new joints 
it must be remembered that the test conditions were 
probably more severe than normally occur in actual 
practice, distortion being greater and more violent, and 
that the test gas was a clean dry gas, namely, air. The 
record of leakage on thousands of miles of bell and 
spigot pipe made up with cast lead or cement or lead 
wool or a combination of these materials with yarn 
cannot be refuted. This record, however, was estab- 
lished under conditions of manufactured gas, saturated 
and supersaturated with water, oil, naphthalene, etc., the 
deposition of which in the mains aided materially in the 
closing up of joint leaks if and when they occurred. 
\lso, pressures in the past have been lower than they 
now are. As Bb.t.u. standards were lowered for greater 
economy, less oil was deposited in the mains; then came 
change overs from manufactured gas to bone dry, mois 
ture hungry, natural gas. This gas produced the re 
verse effect of manufactured gas drying out the joints. 
with ensuing increase in leakage. It is for this worst 
condition of bone dry, moisture hungry gas that the 
following recommendations are made. 


(1) Cement joints are not recommended for pres 
sures much in excess of 10” of water and should be re- 
stricted as far as possible to the smaller sizes. No. 1 
A.G.A. standard bells should be used. No. 2 or “B” 
bells are not recommended. 

Cement is not suitable for joints as large as 16". The 
joint material in this size is relatively so weak in respect 
to the pipe as to be unable to withstand the action of 
external forces tending to deform it. 

(2) Cast lead joints are not considered satisfactory 
for new construction even for low pressures. Lead 
offers little resistance to deformation and is unable to 
return to its original position when once deformed. 
Lead joints are thus likely to leak readily. 

(3) Lead wool joints, while superior to cast lead are 
quite expensive to prepare and it is doubtful whether 
they can be depended upon to stand up in service. The 
inherent objection to the use of cast lead applies also to 
a certain extent to lead wool but may be overcome 
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partly by more effective caulking such as obtained when 
air tools are used. The workmanship is of great im- 
portance in preparing such joints. 

(4) The use of two concentric rubber rings with in- 
clined faces in contact and held in place by cement is 
recommended for joints up to and including 16° in size, 
for pressures above %4 lb. Such joints have been found 
tight under severe test conditions at 50 lbs. pressure. 
Their use is recommended for working pressures up to 
25 Ibs. 

(5) Mechanical joints such as the Anthony, Dresser 
and Doublex Simplex all of which make use of rubber 
rings as gaskets, are recommended for use with cast- 
iron mains for pressures above 25 lbs. These have been 
tested out and found tight at pressures up to 150 Ibs. 
under conditions even more rigid than those used for 
bell and spigot joints.” 


a 


Coatings for Pipes 


“As one of the major projects in the investigation of 
coatings for pipe lines, which is being made by the 
American Gas Association in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Standards, specimens of 42 types of coatings 
were buried in a total of fourteen carefully chosen loca- 
tions,” said Dr. Scott Ewing. “The first group of these 
specimens was removed from eleven locations after a 
period of burial of about nine months. Some specimens 
of coated pipes, which were prepared and buried by the 
Bureau of Standards, were removed after a period of 
of burial of about 6 years. A third group of speci- 
mens which were prepared and buried by the United Gas 
Improvement Company were removed when the A.G.A. 
specimens were removed after a period of burial of 17 
years. These specimens were subjected to various tests, 
measurements, and inspections at the Bureau laboratory. 

“This report is concerned with the results obtained 
from the study of these specimens. The purpose of the 
study is to develop satisfactory methods of testing coat- 
ings by determining the causes of failure of coatings 
and by observing the condition of the various types of 
coatings, after various periods of burial. 

“A method of showing the distribution of pinholes 
over the coating surface has been devised. No pits 
have so far been found under coatings which do not 
develop pinholes and pits have been observed under some 
coatings which do show pinholes. There are very great 
differences in the protective value of coatings as meas- 
ured by either electrical conductance of the coating or 
by pinhole density on the coating surface. There is a 
rough relation between electrical conductance and pin- 
hole density. 

“All organic reinforcing materials are decomposed to 
a greater or less extent in the soil, depending upon the 
nature of the soil and upon the degree of protection of 
the fabric. 

“The following conclusions are based on the first set 
of A.G.A. specimens which were buried for about 9 
months, some specimens of coatings buried by the Bu- 
reau of Standards and removed after 6 years and a few 
specimens buried by the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany and removed after 17 years. The coatings in these 
groups do not correspond with each other and the last 
two named groups are not proprietary products. Inas- 
much as most of the data contained in the report is based 
on only the first group of A.G.A. specimens which have 
been buried but a short time, these conclusions must be 
regarded as tentative and subject to revision when other 
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specimens are removed. No specimens in the A.G.A. 
test have been removed from alkali soils. It is possible 
that these soils may have some peculiar action on the 
coatings which will later require a modification of the 
conclusions. 

1. The coatings which develop numerous pinholes 
after a short period of burial are usually thin. They 
show some protective value in well drained soils for a 
limited time. They are of value on temporary lines 
because they prevent general rusting for a time. They 
will not increase the ultimate life of the pipe appreciably 
and they are practically useless in poorly drained soils. 

2. Coatings, which show a limited number or no pin- 
holes after a short period of burial, are usually thick 
and they offer better protection than the thin coatings. 
The thick asphalt coatings do not prevent a slight surface 
rusting on the pipe but so far no appreciable pits have 
been found under any of these coatings. Thick coat- 
ings can be so designed that they will not develop pin- 
holes after 9 months in the most severe soils and indica- 
tions are that pinholes will not appear for a considerable 
time. 

3. The thick coatings develop pinholes principally be- 
cause of the mechanical effect of the soil on the coat- 
ing and failures occur more often where the soil has the 
greatest mechanical action on the coating. The pitting 
under thin coatings is not primarily dependent on soil 
distortion because these coatings show numerous pin- 
holes in all soils. 


4. The organic reinforcing materials are decomposed 
to a greater or less extent by bacteria and fungi in the 
soil. The extent of the rotting of these materials de- 
pends upon the nature of the soil and upon the extent 
to which they are protected with bitumens or disinfec- 
tants. The two tidal marshes are the least destructive 
to fabrics while the muck at West Palm Beach is the 
most destructive soil in the A.G.A. tests. 

5. Unvulcanized rubber appears to be unsuitable for 
pipe coatings because it suffers plastic flow. There ap- 
pears to be little chemical deterioration in the samples 
of rubber so far removed. 

6. The pinhole test appears to be the best method the 
writer has so far found for determining the condition 
of the coatings in this test. The conductance of the 
coating after it has dried out is a rough qualitative way 
of measuring this condition. The data indicate that the 
pinhole-conductance relation is independent of the type 
of exposure and the type of coating. 

7. It is difficult to determine the relative merits of 
pipe coatings by means of visual inspection unless the 
ratings describing the separate effects of the exposure 
of the coating are combined into a single quantity. The 
chief weakness of any rating scheme is the difficulty of 
assigning proper numerical weights or values to the sev- 
eral factors entering into the rating scheme.” 


—_—f-—_—— 


Gum Formation in Distributed Gas 


“Coke-oven gas, gum troubles,” said Mr. W. L. 
Shively, “are characterized briefly by the progressive 
formation of a minute quantity of gummy or resinous 
suspensoid of extremely fine particle size in the gas, 
after it leaves the manufacturing plant and during the 
process of storage, transmission or distribution. This 
suspensoid subsequently deposits in appliances in such a 
manner as to impair or prevent their normal functioning. 

“The absence of any gum in the gas at the manu- 
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facturing plant and its formation during transmission 
and distribution are properties which are apparently 
difficult of acceptance. Exceptions have been noted to 
this general rule, in that gum has been found in the 
gas at the outlet of plant holders; but this is distinctly 
the exception rather than the rule. Broadly speaking, 
gum is found in ‘old’ gas, and a time factor must usually 
elapse between the manufacture of the gas and the ap- 
pearance of any gum, as such. Of course, the original 
or potential gum-formers are present in the gas; but 
these are harmless in themselves as they are gases or 
vapors. 

“The minute quantity of material involved greatly de- 
layed definite recognition of the problem and has in- 
creased the difficulties of effective work on its solution. 
The largest amount of gum we have ever found was of 
the order of 10 milligrams or 0.15 grains per 100 cu. ft. 
of gas. This minute amount is sufficient to cause very 
acute trouble in domestic appliances. Actual tests show 
that only 2.7 milligrams of gum per 100 cu. ft. of gas 
will cause an outage on a range lighter in from one to 
two days and even as small a quantity as 0.8 milligrams 
will tend towards slow outage of such a lighter. 

“The progressive nature of the formation of gum in 
the gas is rather difficult of proof; but is indicated by a 
large mass of related data. It was thought at first that 
the supposed extreme persistence of the gum particles 
was due to their very minute size. However, to possess 
a persistence in accord with their known life as suspen- 
soids in the gas, they would be almost incapable of 
removal by any filter and would scarcely deposit as they 
do when the gas is throttled or subjected to a rapid 
change in direction. As will be shown later, gum par- 
ticles can be filtered from gas. The presence of gum 
particles in gas after it has travelled many miles in a 
transmission system, and especially the gradual increase 
in concentration of gum which has been observed in 
certain cases, point to the progressive nature of process 
of gum formation in and precipitation from, the gas. 

“New deposits of gum are of a tacky, viscous con- 
sistency similar to fresh varnish. In some cases the 
deposits, even when just deposited from the gas are dry, 
granular, and resinous. 

“The evidence to date also indicates that gum forma- 
tion must be attributed to a group of compounds rather 
than any individual constituent of coke-oven gas. Fur- 
thermore, all of the potential gum-formers in coke-oven 
gas do not undergo the gum-forming reaction and sep- 
arate from the gas as gum. Possible gum-formers are 
commonly present in the gas in a concentration many- 
fold that of the quantity which is necessary to account 
for the small concentrations of gum which are actually 
found. 

“As to the chemical nature of the gum itself, an exact 
answer is (at present) also not possible. 

“The adverse effects of even a small amount of gum 
in gas, which is to be utilized for distribution to domestic 
consumers, have been described and are seen to be such 
that any measures which will prevent or reduce gum 
formation warrant careful consideration. The meas- 
ures to be described flow naturally from a considera- 
tion of those factors which tend to cause gum trouble. 

“It was found that steam injection at a single point 
approximately ten miles from the manufacturing plant 
at the rate of one pound of steam per M cu. ft. of gas 
(line pressure) resulted in almost completely gum-free 
gas at the end of the line, and that two points of steam 
injection caused complete elimination of the gum. It 
was observed, however, that upon expansion of the gas 
into a waterless holder, some gum appeared in the outlet 












gas from the holder. Further rehydration of the gas at 
the holder inlet, to compensate for the expansion from 
transmission pressures, resulted in reduction of the gum 
content at this point to only a fraction of a milligram 
per 100 cu. ft. The number of gum complaints in the 
distribution system supplied by this gas was reduced 
90%. 

“It was found later that substitution of water, in- 
jected in a very fine spray or mist was substantially as 
effective as steam, and this is the method now in opera- 
tion. It is not essential that the gas be maintained in a 
fully saturated condition. Humidities of from 80 to 
95% are satisfactory. This explains why dehydration 
does not give rise to gum trouble; since dehydration 
plants are commonly controlled to give a gas of ap- 
proximately 85% saturation at the low temperature of 
the distribution system. While it is difficult to fix an 
arbitrary value, it appears that humidities less than 50% 
are required before a tendency toward gum formation is 
evident.” 


+ 


Committee on Meters 


Under J. E. Overbeck. the committee studying meter 
problems for the Distribution Committee reported on 
several investigations which it has completed. Among 
them material of considerable interest is summarized 
on tests of impeller type meters, the use of semi-chrome 
leather for meter diaphragms, and the testing of large 
meters in place. 


Tests of Impeller Type Meters 


“Several of the members of the Meter Subcommittee 
have had experience with the impeller or rotary type 
meter and all are very well in agreement on their experi- 
ences to date. It seems to be the general opinion of the 
subcommittee that this type of meter is a good type for 
the certain uses on large volumes that exist in manu- 
factured gas companies for measurements of large vol- 
umes such as station meter, plant sendouts, etc. 


CURVE SHOWING ACCURACY OF 5X15 
CONNERSVILLE METER VS. ORIFICE 
METER WITH BRAKE APPLIED TO 
INDEX COUNTERSHAF T TO INCREASE 


PERCENT SLOW 





“* aasonPrin PREssuRE -Incnes OF waren) © 1% 19 20 
“For general use, as a customer’s meter, the character- 
istics are somewhat unknown to many of the gas com- 
panies, and they are rather hesitant in using this type 
of meter. However, the characteristics are becoming 
better known as more of these meters are used. It is 
believed by the Meter Subcommittee that these meters 
are accurate under certain conditions; that is, at the 
higher rates of flow where the so-called slippage or 
leakage around impellers is of no consequence; also 
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where the differential pressure across the impeller is no 
greater than the normal differential for any particular 
flow, as shown by the manufacturer of these meters. 

“Many gas companies have made tests on this type of 
meter and all seem to report about the same results; that 
is, they are accurate above the rates of flow where the 
slippage is no factor and where the impeller differential 
pressure is not abnormal or above the normal operating 
differential pressure.” 

“For the purpose of making it possible to visualize the 
possible error which may exist, a graphic chart is pre- 
sented which forms a part of some tests conducted by 
one of the large gas companies. The chart of test results 
indicates the change in meter proof with an increased 
(abnormal) absorption or differential pressure across 
the impellers for the same rate of flow through the 
meter. It is at the low rates of flow that the greatest 
change in proof with increased or abnormal pressure is 
indicated.” 


Use of Semi-Chrome Leather for Meter Diaphragms 


“The use of semi-chrome leather for meter diaphragms 
was reported on by last year’s Meter Subcommittee and 
it was realized by that committee that the only way to 
obtain definite conclusions as ‘to the superiority or in- 
feriority of semi-chrome leather would be to follow it 
through from year to year until it has been in service 
for a complete periodic change cycle. Reports from 
the users of this leather, obtained this year, again indi- 
cate that it is giving satisfaction and no defects have 
yet developed. Many of the users of this leather have 
reported that where they had been having bad gas con- 
ditions, the semi-chrome leather was found to be far 
superior, while it is believed that where good gas condi- 
tions exist, this change may not be justified. 

“The Meter Subcommittee does not feel that it should 
recommend the use of this leather at this time. How- 
ever, more companies are reporting each year that this 
leather is superior for certain gas conditions.” 


Testing Large Meters in Place 


“Many of the large natural gas companies have made 
tests of the relative accuracy of the Pierce critical flow 
and low-pressure orifice type provers versus other types 
of field meter testing equipment, and they have found 
that these two types are well within the limits of ac- 
curacy of any other type. An item of value which may 
be mentioned regarding the low-pressure orifice type 
meter prover is that tables are now available for comput- 
ing the flow through the prover for whatever differential 
pressure may be selected between 5 and 10 in inches in 
water column. This is a decided advantage over the 
old method, especially in cases where inlet meter gates 
or valves are such that it is almost impossible to obtain 
the exact differential pressure necessary with the old 
method. 

“The members of the Meter Subcommittee, who have 
had experience with testing large capacity meters in 
place, feel that either of the three methods—by the use 
of the test meter, Pierce critical flow prover and the low- 
pressure orifice type prover—is accurate for testing 
meters in place. It is the understanding, however, that 
there is a dividing line between when meters should be 
tested in place and when they should be removed and 
returned to the meter shop. This dividing line will vary 
depending on local conditions, such as, capacity of 


meters, distance from the meter shop, meter shop facili- 
ties, etc., in order to ascertain which will result in the 
most accurate and most economical method.”’ 
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Gas Meter Diaphragm Dressings 


“The object of the investigation,” said Mr. J. F. 
Anthes, “was to determine by accelerated tests the ability 
of the dressings to remain in leather when exposed to 
the light oil in manufactured gas. These accelerated 
tests indicated that all of the dressings tested would 
in time be retnoved by the light oil in gas, some more 
readily than others.” 

“From the investigation which the committee con- 
ducted it appears that after a meter has been operating 
for a brief period the diaphragm dressing scrubs the 
light oil from the gas. The dressing which has been 
diluted with the light oils soon begins to drip from the 
leather, its rate of removal being accentuated by the 
reduction in viscosity due to the light oil dilution. This 
process continues until all of the dressing is removed, 
and the leather is said to be bleached. The removal of 
the dressing is rapid at first, and then slows down con- 
siderably. If the meter is chilled so that light oils 
actually condense on the leather the loss of dressing is 
greatly increased. After the dressing has been removed 
the leather, being unprotected, is apt to be weakened or 
destroyed by the absorption of corrosion products formed 
by the action of the gas and moisture on the tinned iron 
meter. Marked advantages may be hoped for by the 
use of semi-chrome diaphragms.” 

“A perfect dressing would lubricate the leather, be 
unaffected by the light oils in gas, and remain indefinitely 
unchanged. The choice of a leather dressing which will 
meet these specifications is a problem presenting many 
difficulties. The substances which the committee de- 
cided to investigate this year were lead oleate and boiled 
linseed oil. These substances were selected after a care- 
ful consideration of the various possibilities.” 

“Diaphragms were treated with lead oleate and boiled 
linseed oil and, after being aged one month, were placed 
in meters. Two types of meters were used, a tinned 
iron meter and a cast-iron meter. From the meter tests 
it is evident that the lead oleate dressing increases the 
pressure loss and cuts down the capacity of the meter. 
The pressure loss and decrease in capacity were more 
pronounced in the case of the 50% lead oleate dressing. 
The cast-iron meter was found to be affected to a greater 
extent than the tinned iron meter.” 

“The lead oleate (lead oleate 50%—benzene 50%) 
and boiled linseed oil dressings were both found to 
render the leather gas-tight. 

“The lead oleate (lead oleate 50%—benzene 50%) 
and boiled linseed oil dressings withstood the action of 
manufactured gas containing benzene and of natural gas 
containing heptane.” 

“The committee recommends that this investigation 
be continued along the following lines: 

“1. A study of the effect of modifying the composi- 
tions of the dressings used in these tests. 

“2. A continuation of the tests made with boiled lin- 
seed oil. These tests should be run over a considerable 
period of time for the purpose of determining how dia- 
phragms treated with boiled linseed oil will act on aging. 
It seems advisable to use meters in all future tests, and 
to determine the changes in operating characteristics of 
these meters over a period of one year or more.” 


High Rating Producers 


“The Producer Gas Committee,” said Mr. F. P. 
Pfluke, “presents this brief discussion of what is being 
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done by representative companies 


The carbon loss during this test 


of the gas and by-product coke was very high, being 29%. (Air 
industry. It was thought advis- Chemical port area 265 sq. in.) 

able, at this time, to limit the Carbonization and Water Gas “The highest rating for a long 
study to outside producer instal- Reports test was 67 Ibs. per sq. ft., which 


lations. 

“Tt is first necessary to define 
the meaning of High Rating Gasi- 
fication. In general, normal op- 


Much of the valuable material pre- 
sented at the Production Conference 
of A.G.A. is now available in printed 
form in the reports of the Chemical 


was obtained over a period of one 
week. The fuel size used for this 
test was .4% over 1”, 19%, 1" x 
4"; 30% %" x VY", 22% through 


eration the capacity of a producer Carbonisation and Water Gas commit- Y" of which 15% was through 
‘ : A tees. Since this material has been re- ae Se ceed a 
is considered as 35 to 40 Ibs. of seed in coteedeh ahi tm g. is is a remarkable rating 


wet producer fuel consumption 
per square foot of cross sectional 
producer area. Ratings in excess 
of this amount will, for sake of 
argument, be called High Rating 
Gasification 


American Gas 


and reference. 


Journal 
following the Production Conference 
it does not require further report here. 
Interested persons should, however, 
secure the complete reports for study 


with a fuel of such high breeze 
content, especially since the com- 
bustible loss was only 8% and no 
operating difficulties were en- 
countered. 

“In general the tendency seems 


immediately 











“Of ten companies who re- 
plied to a questionnaire sent by 
the committee, the highest rating 
normally operates is 49 lbs. per sq. ft. 


at which any plant 
This operator 


produces an excellent quality gas of 141 B.tu. The 
fuel size is about 9% on 34° screen, 62%, 44 x 72 ; 
29% through %” of which 8% is through %. This 


is an excellent size fuel for producer operation. 

“The highest rating obtained by any of the ten com- 
panies was a test run of 48 hours duration at a capacity 
of 75 lbs. per sq. ft. of area. The fuel used was 59% 
over 34", 35%, 44” x Y%” and only 6% through %. 


< 


to be to use a smaller fuel, par- 
ticularly the size between 1” and 
2° which averages 57% for the plants considered. 
Ratings are also being increased considerably. The ay- 
erage rating reported in 1927 by five of the plants, who 
answered the 1931 questionnaire, was 31 lbs. of dry 
fuel per sq. ft. of grate area. This average rating jis 
now 35 lbs. or an increase of approximately 13%. No 
doubt, as these plants expand the operating rates will 
increase since test runs indicate that ratings of 70 Ibs. 
of wet fuel per sq. ft. of grate area are perfectly pos- 
sible.” 





OOKING over the program of this section one is forcibly 
impressed by the high standing of those gentlemen who 
delivered papers and addresses at its two sessions. In 
keeping with the trend of the times natural gas ana manufactured 
gas phases of this very important branch of utilitization were dealt 
Research, the growing competition with other fuels, as 
well as the manufacturer’s estimate of the value of gas as a fuel, 
Chairman Chapman 
is to be congratulated on a fine meeting and an equally fine and 


with. 
and advertising received their due attention. 


enthusiastic turn-out. 


.Natural Gas Industrial Problems 


Some fine points were brought out in the paper, “Sales 
Problems of the Natural Gas Industrial Salesman,” by 
Mr. F. B. Jones. In this presentation Mr. Jones traced 
the sales policies of natural gas companies from former 
days and its growth into problems which are in many 
cases different from those experienced by manufactured 
gas. Such problems included the matter of load factor 
and increasing competition with other fuels. Regard- 
ing this competition he analyzed and showed why “in- 
dustrial gas salesmen are necessary in the natural gas 
industry.” 

“Chart No. 1 shows the classes of industries usually 
found in natural gas territories ; also the relative amounts 
of annual revenue secured from each of these industries 
by a typical natural gas company. 

“A review of the changes and the competition that 
the natural gas industrial salesmen have been experi- 
encing in this list of industries would constitute sufficient 








a i 
Industrial Gas 


Peters, Chairman-elect. 


Section 


material for a paper by itself. But by way of illustrat- 
ing the competition that the natural gas industrial man 
is facing today for markets, I wish to call your attention 
to a few of the problems involved in selling gas to only 
some of these industries. 

“First, let me say that the wholesale bakery, wholesale 
foodstuffs, machinery manufacturers, newspaper and 
printing fields, and hotels and institutions, are pretty 
well saturated in most natural gas districts. Unfor- 
tunately, these industries and others of similar type only 
constitute a small portion of the present and potential 
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market which is available 
and needed in natural 
districts. The glass, ceramic, 





gas 
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users, constitute a very large 
percentage of the present 
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and potential industrial load. 
“A few years ago, glass 
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years they have learned to 
use producer gas and fuel oil 
quite successfully to melt 
glass. Due to natural gas 
supplies not being wholly 
reliable a few years ago, 
these glass consumers found -=“=Clhwce”v Ce 
it necessary to install dupli- 

cate fuel systems to burn 

either natural gas and producer gas, or natural 
tuel oil. 

“The utilization efficiency of natural gas in glass fur- 
naces is frequently reduced on account of these dual 
furnace designs. In many cases the furnaces are pri- 
marily designed for producer gas and burn a natural 
gas in the same furnace with only minor changes. It is 
very easy then to see why a good natural gas salesman is 
needed to contact this industry, when one considers that 
today in many natural gas districts, fuel oil and bitumin- 
ous coal] suitable for such operations can be purchased 
for three to four cents per gallon, and $1.50 to $2.50 per 
ton respectively. In addition, many glass plants already 
have a producer gas or fuel oil system installed and are 
unwilling to consider fixed charges on such equipment 
when comparing costs with natural gas operation, and in 
this position I believe they are justified. 

“The conditions in the plants of producers of fabri- 
cated and unfabricated steel are in many cases similar to 
those prevailing in glass industries. These plants have 
large potential loads in their open hearth, reheating, 
forging, and annealing furnaces, but likewise, they have 
low-priced coal and oil available. 

“In the plants that have medium-size high-pressure 
steam boilers in operation for process purposes, large 
volumes of natural gas load have been lost to the older 
natural gas companies. The brick and ceramic industry, 
which one time consumed large quantities of natural gas, 
has been forced to find a cheaper fuel where possible. 
Bearing in mind that a large portion of the loads avail- 
able from these heavy industrial operations is essential 
to smooth out the annual load curve of most old natural 
gas properties and to make the large investments of 
both the new and the old natural gas properties a profit- 
able operation, then it is apparent why good and aggres- 
sive industrial salesmen for natural gas properties are 
needed.” 

Mr. Jones enumerated the differences in the 
problems of the salesman in the natural gas and in- 
dustrial gas community. These included such items as 
the size of installation, wherein natural gas industrial 
users employ furnaces requiring a much larger volume 
of gas than is the case with manufactured gas; then, 
the combustion characteristics of the two gases are 
different and, in this regard, the natural gas man has to 
contend with manufacturers of gas equipment who in- 
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sist on trying to develop burners that will accommodate 
both gases without any material change in the burner 
design; also, the type of applications are different, to 
say nothing of such matters as supply, service and off- 
peak loads. 

Touching upon rates he observed that “it is one of 
the important problems, in the natural gas territories, 
for the industrial men to promote the development of 
rates that will protect the investment in natural gas fa- 
cilities dedicated to the customers’ service and hold the 
customers definitely responsible for the demands that 
they create and for which the company must provide.” 

Regarding the problems attendant with neavy heating 
operations he enumerated the following: 

“1. The technique of developing more radiant heat 
from a natural gas flame for use in such operations as 
steel and glass melting, heavy forging, annealing, and 
ceramic firing. 

2. The proper and most economical air and gas port 
design for the regenerative furnaces to best utilize the 
available furnace volume. 

The best method of controlling the air-gas ratio 
in regenerative furnaces. 

4. The matter of reversing the furnaces on a time 
cy - #8 or on an automatic temperature basis. 

The influence of different air-gas rations on the 
wamaiel being heated which may be steel, glass, or 
some other metal. 

Mr. Jones recommended expansion of natural gas 
advertising and the development of the romantic side 
of the natural gas industry by way of printed matter. 
He also cautioned against the employment of inadequate 
sales forces. 

He outlined a scheme whereby the American Gas 
Association can be of greater aid to the natural gas 
industry. This follows. 

“1. Prepare a special study of the elements of cost 
for producing and supplying natural gas to all classes 
of consumers and publish in a popular way for general 
distribution to the public. 

“2. Establish a special committee under the Industrial 
Gas Section for the purpose of studying the possible 
off-peak or summer. 

Direction of more of the Industrial Gas Research 
activities to bear particularly on natural gas utilization 
problems such as: 

a. Collecting and publishing in one place the essen- 
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tial combustion characteristics of natural gas compared 
to various types of manufactured gas for the guidance 
of builders of natural gas industrial appliances and 
burners. 

b. Specific utilization research on widely occurring 
natural gas applications as glass melting tanks, high 
pressure steam boiler conversion, regenerative furnaces, 
and open hearth steel melting. 

c. Natural gas slanting of some of the present re- 
search activities, as the projects on burner noises, re- 
cuperation investigation, furnace volumes, and large 
size short tunnel burners.” 


—* 
Industrial Gas Competition 


Henry O. Loebell sounded a warning as to the reasons 
for and what form competition with industrial gas will 
assume in his fine paper, “Meeting a New Era of Com- 
petition in the Sale of Industrial Gas.” 

Tracing the great growth in the use of gas for indus- 
trial uses he said: 

“If we carefully analyze the underlying reasons which 
made it possible for us to secure an industrial load dur- 
ing the past several years, we can enumerate the fol- 
lowing : 

“1. Industries’ need for a clean fuel that could be 
readily utilized under controlled conditions. 

“2. Low cost of natural gas. 

“3. Limited competition from other refined fuels. 

“4. Technical research in applying gas to industrial 
processes and the development of proper utilization 
equipment. 

“5. The establishment of industrial sales activities by 
the gas company. 

“6. Advertising, publicity and the activities of our 
National Association. 

“Of the above reasons by far the most important is 
the industries’ need for a refined fuel that could be read- 
ily utilized under controlled conditions. Gas has, with- 
out doubt, supplied this need. Coupled with it is the 
fact that no strong competition from other refined fuels 
was developed.” 

Relative to quantity production of manufactured 
goods using fuel and its bearing on fuel costs he noted 
that “industries in the past decade have been obsessed 
with the idea that large quantity production auto- 
matically spells low costs. It is true that in the transi- 
tion from small rates of production to larger units and 
capacities, the items entering into the cost of production 
were not as closely scrutinized as they might have been, 
as long as the results were lower production costs. 

“During this period, with the motif of large quantity 
production, two important elements helped the ac- 
ceptance of gas. 

“1. In the transition to larger production capacity the 
savings effected were large enough to satisfy the own- 
ers even if a more expensive fuel were used. 

“2. The contingent liability of using other fuels than 
gas, the technique of which was not developed, gave 
gas the preference, and the failure of an agency to pre- 
sent the case of fuel oil, helped the gas salesman carry 
the day.” 

“The specific problem before us,” said Mr. Loebell, 
“involves a new era of competition, due primarily to 
two reasons as follows: 

1. More competitive fuels are becoming available at 
lower prices. 

2. The differences that have existed in the past in the 
utilization value of competitive fuels and city gas are 
decreasing.” 
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Continuing he brought out that “as we carefully ana- 
lyze our situation in the light of the new competition we 
face the fact that the solution of our problem must come 
through the lowering of the spread in B.t.u. cost be- 
tween central station gas and other competitive fuels 
that exists at the present time. There is no alternative. 
The methods we have used in the past to secure the busi- 
ness will only be of secondary value. If we are going 
to maintain our position in the industrial field and secure 
our portion of the new business that will become avail- 
able, we must analyze our problem in the light of lower- 
ing the price at which we can sell our service to manu- 
facturing plants. 

“Unless we can sell the industrial fuel at a price that 
will be less than the cost at which an industry can use 
a competitive fuel, our service to that industry will cease 
and the business from the standpoint of the central sta- 
tion will eventually be lost.” 

Mr. Loebell advanced the following suggestions for 
meeting the new competition : 

“Lower gas production costs 

“The need for more flexible rate structure policies 

“Classified or selective industrial load 

“Greater co-ordination with other fuel agencies.” 

In summarizing he said in part: 

“In looking towards the future we have a most im- 
portant condition in our favor. We can greatly in- 
crease our domestic business through the greater sale of 
gas house heating equipment. This will be further 
amplified by our ability to enter the house cooling field 
in a major way. I say this because the engineering de- 
velopments to date in connection with producing a house 
cooling machine which will meet the necessary require- 
ments has reached the point where it is just a matter 
of time before gas house cooling will become an im- 
portant industry. 

“These two classes of business can be sold on a rate 
basis that will pay nearly all the investment charges 
necessary in supplying that service. In addition, this 
great potential load which the gas company will be able 
to secure will represent a load factor probably some- 
where between 25-40%. In other words, while the in- 
vestment charges on the plant will be more or less com- 
pletely paid for, this supply of gas will be available 
from 60-75% of the time during the year and can be 
sold therefore as dump load fuel at a price which merely 
represents production cost with practically no overhead 
charge or, at the least, a very small fraction of the total 
investment burden. 

“In many cases, therefore, the cost at which such gas 
load can be sold to industries can be low enough so that 
neither butane, fuel oil, producer gas or any other fuel 
will be able to compete. This opportunity immediately 
becomes possible if we can extensively develop a domes- 
tic business which will carry most of the burden charges 
and put us in a position to capitalize on our opportuni- 
ties of selling classified and selective load.” 


—_>_____ 


The Logical Fuel 


Mr. Morse DellPlain’s address, “Gas Is the Logical 
Fuel,” was well received and treated of a number of 
problems to be solved if progress is to be continued. 
Some of the high lights of his address are given here- 
with. 

“The time is not here, nor will be for quite some time 
yet, when we can sit back and bask in the glory of a job 
successfully completed. Before we can attain our final 
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objective there is a long road to be built. Customer re- 


sistance has to be broken down, and the obstacles of com- 
petition have to be overcome before we can feel and 
know with certainty that gas has been accepted as the 


thousands of ways 


logical fuel for use universally in the 
for which it is ideally fitted.’ 

“A strong, aggressive sales policy 
in the most complete sense of the wor 
necessary as it is today. Some may say that this is not 
the time for pushing an aggressive sales policy; that 
money expended in such a way now is money wasted, 
but I cannot agree with them. The end of this dip in 
the business cycle will mean a different line-up of affairs. 
Whereas our customers and prospective customers may 


1 


have more money, they will have learned during the lean 


il salesmanshiy 
l—was never so 


days that every dollar has real value. It will not be 
possible to reach these people with the same appeal that 
we used in the boom days. We will have to show them 


that our service and our appliances are a definite asset 
in their lives.” 

“A sound dealer cooperation plan is a very vital factor 
in breaking down sales resistance. Briefly, sound dealer 
cooperation means to me making it more profitable to 
the dealer to sell and install gas appliances than those 
using other fuels. Sound dealer cooperation does not 
mean that the gas utility need go out of the merchandis- 
ing business; as a matter of fact, generally speaking, the 
plumbing and heating dealers and contractors do not 
want us to stop merchandising, but they do want us, and 
I believe they have a right to expect us to so plan our 
selling policies as to provide that they shall receive for 
their goods and for their work satisfactory prices and 
meet only fair competition, while we secure what we are 
primarily interested in—proper volume and _ correct 
design.” 

“An adequate advertising campaign which features a 
liberal use of space in local newspapers is an important 
part of every aggressive sales program. Our story must 
be kept before the public continuously and the keener the 
competition, the oftener the story must be told and the 
more ingenuity must be used in presenting it.” 

“An intensive domestic load is responsible for the 
degree of stability which has so favored us as an indus- 
try. We must further build up and retain this stability 
by concentrating our sales energies on the domestic field. 
We will have gone far and accomplished much when we 
convince the American public that gas home heating is 
as necessary in their lives as the automobile.”’ 

“Gas, like most faithful, dependable servants, lacks 
spectacular appeal, and therefore its promotion requires 
a more energetic and aggressive sales effort. A maxi- 
mum of sales energy should be put into the sale of gz 
heating, gas refrigeration, and into the seeking of new 
ways to build up the gas load. 

“I do not wish to suggest that in the case of combi- 
nation companies, the effort to secure additional electric 
load should be neglected, but I do suggest that the sales 


is 


etfort should be directed toward securing the maximum 
use of electricity for light and power—its logical appli- 


cation. 

“T am firmly convinced that for every dollar expended 
in sales effort, there is a greater return to both the 
consumer and to the combination company through a 
policy of promoting electricity in the light and power 
fields and promoting the use of gas as the logical fuel.” 

“The gas business is not a complete monopoly and a 
fair return upon a fair value of the property cannot 
always govern the rates charged and still secure for us 
the maximum volume of desirable load. The industry 
can very properly give attention to its rate structures 
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more with the idea of meeting competition than of 
paralleling costs. We will have to be fully alive to the 
fact that we have competition of a very definite kind 
from other fuels which are today being marketed at 
greatly reduced prices. We must be prepared to meet 
this competition with rates of a distinctly promotional 
type.” 


The Management and Industrial Sales 


“Industrial Gas Sales from the Management View- 
point,” by Mr. Theodore V. Purcell, reviewed the 
growth of the industry from the days of gas lighting 
to its present diversification of services. With reference 
to househeating and its inter-connection with the in- 
dustrial load he said that, “whether we like it or not, 
the demand for househeating seems to be here to stay 
and we are, in consequence, confronted with large and 
growing winter peaks. Here is a problem that will call 
for managerial ability of the highest order, and the 
burden must be carried by the industrial sales engi- 
neer, 

“It would seem that there is no way of offsetting the 
house heating peak except by off-peak industrial busi- 
ness. 

“There are many industrial processes, such as brick 
making, lime burning, etc., having very large fuel re- 
quirements but where the cost of the fuel must be 
kept down to a minimum because it is the largest item 
of expense in a very crude product. This class of busi- 
ness, in which may be included the enormous field of 
steam making, has been considered out of our reach. 
No one has been able to find a way of pricing gas for 
all year use so as to compete with the cheap fuels used 
in these processes. But what a wonderful, opportunity 
they present for leveling a load curve already out of 
line on account of house heating. 

“Now this off-peak business will not be handed to us; 
we must get out and get it. First of all we must cut 
our prices under the cost of other fuels. We must 
price our gas so that manufacturers will be willing to 
undertake the trouble and expense of changing fuels 
at the beginning and end of the off-peak season. No 
doubt, in many instances, we will find that the com- 
petitive price is a very low one indeed, but if it will yield 
any amount, however small, over and above the out of 
pocket expense, it will be good business.” 

Coming to the question of rates he noted: 

“Assuming that the very important questions of rates 
and equipment have been given due consideration, man- 
agement must frankly face the fact that no gas com- 
pany can expect to acquire any considerable industrial 
load without the aid of an efficient industrial depart- 
ment. Attempts to take on this business through the 
occasional efforts of men not specially trained will be 
very unsatisfactory and will generally result in failure. 
A management having decided to promote industrial 
sales should at the same time decide to make a reason- 
able appropriation for the maintenance of a suitable 
sales organization.” 

The following concrete suggestions for aiding the 
growth of industrial business were advanced by Mr. 
Purcell. 

“A survey of all potential business in the territory is 
of first importance. It may safely be said that this will 
invariably disclose many opportunities for new busi- 
ness not heretofore known to exist. Such a survey is 
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valueless unless it includes 
detailed information as to 
present methods of con- 
ducting heating operations 
in all plants together with 
up-to-the-minute data on 
fuels used and the attendant 
costs of utilizing these fuels. 
In addition to this informa- 
tion, there should also be 
a description of the equip- 
ment that would be recom- 
mended if the operation 
were to be carried on with 
gas as a fuel; a set-up 
showing the probable oper- 
ating costs with gas; and an 
itemized evaluation of the 
collateral advantages that 
each customer would obtain 
through the substitution of 
gas for the present fuel. 

“It is obvious that prep- 
aration of such records can 
be had only through the em- 
ployment of trained sales 
engineers who have a reas- 
onable familiarity with the 
man and varied heating 
processes used in industry, 
and a complete knowledge 
of the suitable gas-fired 
equipment which is avail- 
able. 

“These sales engineers 
must also be fitted by train- 
ing and temperament to 
take advantage of every op- 
portunity to assist in the 
solution of the customer's 
heating problems and 
should be able to give def- 
inite instructions as to the 
procedure to be followed in 
overcoming any difficulty 
which may have arisen, 

“The industrial organiza- 
tion must be competent to 
make studies of competitive 
prices required to take on 
prospective business. It 
should be expert in the 
choice of rate forms and 
the provisions of rate con- 
tracts. It should keep up to 
date on all developments in 
gas utilization and indus- 
trial processes, and take full 
responsibility for suggest- 
ing to the management any 
changes in rates, policies, or 


procedures necessary to increase the volume of business 
of the company or to strengthen its position as a pur- 


veyor of fuel service. 


the duties and responsibilities of the industrial sales 











Theodore V. Pur- 
cell, vice-president 
of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, 
Ill., received one of 
the highest honors 
open to-members of 
the gas_ industry 
when, at the conven- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 
he was _ presented 
with the Charles A. Munroe Award for 
pioneering and constructive leadership in 
rate making; for focusing attention upon 
gas industry’s economic policies to this end. 
The award consists of an engrossed certifi- 


cate and $500.00 in cash. 


The presentation took place at the eve- 
ning session of the Association at the Atlan- 
tic City Auditorium, attended by several 
thousand delegates and was made by Charles 
A, Munroe of New York, past president of 
the Association, who established this award. 


The accomplishment which won the award 
for Mr. Purcell resulted from his studies in 
the development and application of busi- 
ness-getting gas rates; he has been promi- 
nently identified with the rate work of the 
Association since its organization. 


Mr. Purcell was among the first men to 
recognize that rate making is one of the 
principal functions of gas company man- 
agement, and he has been instrumental in 
securing general appreciation of the fact 
that the initiative in rate making must lie 
with the management and that, unless it 
exercises this office intelligently, and with 
full regard for the public, as well as the 
utility, it fails in one of its greatest duties. 


Mr. Purcell’s contributions in the form 
of rates, papers and addresses on the subject 
of rate making have been many and of great 
value to the industry. What he has said on 
this subject is a text to students of rate 
matters. 


As Chairman of the Committee on 
Domestic Load Survey through reports and 
addresses, Mr. Purcell is said to have been 
instrumental in focusing the attention of 
the industry on the necessity of adopting 
comprehensive steps to conserve the present 
and increase the future sales of the industry 
in all of its branches. 
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whole-hearted support of 
the management. 

“To begin with manage- 
ment must thoroughly be- 
lieve in the desirability of 
taking on industrial busi- 
ness. It must realize that 
the promotion of industrial 
gas sales cannot be accom- 
plished without liberal ap- 
propriations for salaries, 
demonstrations, trials, re- 
search, and for the develop- 
ment of equipment. 

“Management must throw 
overboard preconceived 
ideas of what gas service is 
worth and devote itself to 
the task of finding out what 
industry can afford to pay; 
and finally it must get away 
from the atmosphere of the 
monopolistic, non-competi- 
tive enterprise in which we 
may at one time have been 
engaged and realize that our 
business now is just as com- 
petitive as that of any man- 
ufacturer or merchant in 
our community.” 


% 


Excellent Research 


Work 


It should be gratifying to 
know that research work in 
a number of lines is pro- 
gressing so _ favorably. 
These efforts were de- 
scribed by Mr. N. T. Sell- 
man in his paper, “Indus- 
trial Gas Research and Its 
Relation to Gas Sales.” 

He briefly referred to the 
application of gas heat to 
forging, bread baking, 
bright annealing of brass 
and other metals, baking 
sand cores, stereotype melt- 
ing, short cycle malleableiz- 
ing, sheet steel enameling 
and firing of ceramic ware, 
house cooling and com- 
mercial refrigeration. These 
last two items are repro- 
duced somewhat fully be- 
low. 

“The Research Commit- 
tee, after a thorough inves- 


tigation, decided that a dehumidifying cooling system 
using silica-gel was the most promising method which 


i nce could employ gas fuel as the principle operating medi- 
“Having considered the required qualifications and um. Consequently, two dehumidifying units were 


personnel, we cannot fail to be impressed with the fact York, and the other 
that no matter how perfect this organization may be, the  silica-gel units supply 
results will not measure up to possibilities without the to the space which is 





ordered for installation—one in a home in Pelham, New 
in Chicago, Illinois. These two 
a slightly cooled dehumidified air 
to be conditioned. A circulating 
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fan maintains the movement of air through a circuit 
which includes the conditioned space, the silica-gel unit, 


and the supply and return ducts. A portion of the 
moisture laden air returning from the conditioned space 
is by-passed through a silica-gel dehumidifier and re- 
joins the main air stream, thus providing a mixture 
whose moisture content is lower than that of the re- 
turned air. The moisture is then propelled through an 
indirect water cooler which reduces its temperature 
slightly, and is then distributed by the duct system to the 
space to be conditioned. A duct equipped with a slide 
shutter makes it possible to draw in as much or as little 
outside air as may be found desirable. 

“The Chicago and Pelham installations, although 
with identical equipment, showed somewhat different 
operating characteristics. These differences were 
brought about by the different rate of air infiltration in 
the two houses, as well as difference in temperature and 
humidity. It would appear from observations made 
during the past summer that the Chicago climate shows 
a greater need for dehumidification than that in Pelham. 
This is manifested by the following record of operating 
time : 

“The Pelham system was in operation for seventy- 
nine days, this installation being ready for operation as 
early as June 25. During this entire seventy-nine day 
period 325 hours of operation were recorded. The Chi- 
cago system was not put into operation until pretty 
near a month later, having only forty-eight days of 
operation, and during this period was in use 338 hours. 
One factor, however, had a material effect in reducing 
the need for air conditioning in the Pelham installa- 
tion during the latter part of the summer. Approxi- 
mately August 1, the Pelham house was completely in- 
sulated and thereafter there were only four days where 
the temperature and humidity in the house were such 
that operation was necessary. In addition to that, local 
conditions such as shade and exposure have their effect. 
Computed on a theoretical basis from the period of May 
15 to September 15 it would appear that the Pelham 
system would require 500 hours of operation and the 
Chicago system 850 hours of operation. Expressed in 
percentage this would be—Pelham 16.7% of the time 
Chicago 28.8%. Continuous operation for more than 
eighteen hours occurred five times at Pelham and four 
times at Chicago. High night temperatures accompa- 
nied by high moisture condition of the outside air caus- 
ing extreme humidities necessitated these long periods 
of operation. 

“Both houses are equipped with warm air heating 
plants for winter operation. The conditioning systems 
used the same ducts to distribute air, and though the 
duct systems were not specifically designed for air con- 
ditioning they functioned well enough to maintain uni- 
form temperatures and humidities in the conditioned 
space. 

“The house which is not designed to allow the closing 
off of rooms where a conditioned atmosphere is desired 
must be conditioned throughout. Partial conditioning 
of a space open to an unconditioned space will result in 
an influx of unconditioned air to the conditioned space. 
Conditioning of the entire house volume would seem 
most desirable even though the waking hours of the 
occupants are spent in two or three rooms, because one 
of the greatest benefits enjoyed by the occupants during 
the past summer was a comfortable bedroom on hot 
humid nights. The installation of a conditioning system 





for bedrooms only would be used so seldom that it 
would yield a poor return on the investment. 
“Both the Chicago and Pelham systems were man- 
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ually operated ; the system only being in operation when 
the occupants felt that greater comfort was desirable. 
It would appear that if automatic control is attempted, 
all doors and windows would have to remain constantly 
closed, as under these circumstances rapid changes of 
outside conditions from comfortable to uncomfortable 
would not be immediately felt inside and the system 
would therefore not operate unnecessarily. It is also 
believed that there would be a difficulty of habituating 
people to keeping all doors and windows closed and this 
would complicate the problem of automatic control. Con- 
siderable educational work would be necessary to make 
people understand that a house could be maintained 
more comfortably in summer with a conditioning system 
if windows and doors were kept closed. However, 
experimentation is necessary to definitely determine 
whether operating time is more or less with automatic 
control. 

“The cost of operation per hour of the respective 
systems after final adjustments and changes have been 
made appears below: 


Pelham System, 8-28-31 Chicago Syétem, 9-10-31 


Gas 145.5 c.f. at$ .60/M— $.087 118.8 c.f. at $.78 /M— $.092 
Water 36.5 c.f. at 4.00/M— _  .146 53.7 c.f.at .60 /M— _.021 
Power 1.5 kw. at .04/kwh— .060 2.39 kw. at .037/kwh— .088 

Total hourly cost.......... $.293 $.212 


The gas consumption is higher and the power consump- 
tion lower in Pelham because the Pelham system treated 
25% more air and circulated 80% less, therefore, re- 
quiring more gas for reactivation and less power for 
the circulating fan. The Pelham system’s water con- 
sumption was reduced to a rate only sufficient to keep 
the house temperature from climbing. Cheap water in 
Chicago made this refined regulation relatively unnec- 
essary. As an illustration of how existing unit costs of 
power, gas, and water affect the cost of operation the 
Pelham unit costs are applied to the Chicago consump- 
tions and vice versa. A comparison of total cost 
appears below: 


Pelham System Chicago System 


Gas 145.5 c.f. at$ .78/M— $.114 118.8 c.f.at$ .60/M— $.071 
Water 36.5 c.f. at .60/M— _ .021 52.7 c.f. at 4.00/M— _  .211 
Power 1.5kw.at .37/kwh— .055 2.39 kw. at .04/kwh— .095 

Total hourly cost.......... $.190 $.377 


You will note that by merely changing the relative rates 
but maintaining the units of consumption the Pelham 
system is reduced from 29.3 cents per hour to 19.0 cents 
per hour, and the Chicago system raised from 21.2 cents 
per hour to 37.7 cents per hour. Even with Chicago’s 
low water rates it appears most important that water 
consumption must be either materially reduced or pref- 
erably eliminated. 

“In my opinion the next step is to develop an air 
cooled silica-gel dehumidifying unit coupled with an 
air cooled silica-gel water vapor refrigerating unit for 
the purpose of lowering the temperature of the circulat- 
ing air. This system would be a good load builder for 
both gas and electricity and be entirely void of the usual 
restrictions to which large refrigerating systems are 
subjected. The water used in the refrigerating portion 
of the system would be of little consequence. 

“Even should this development be difficult of accom- 
plishment the prospects for summer air conditioning for 
domestic residences are still as favorable as they were 
before the recent installation. The past summer’s work 
has demonstrated that dehumidification with but slight 
lowering of temperatures is feasible and from the point 
of view of those who experienced it, it is a desirable 
adjunct to the home. Improvement of operating char- 
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acteristics and reduction of installation cost are needed 
to place summer air conditioning within the reach of the 
public. 

“A third installation of different design was made in 
Dallas, Texas, but was not completed until the end of 
the past summer so no operating information is avail- 
able. A brief description of the Dallas system is of 
interest because it embodies a different application of 
the silica-gel absorption system. In Dallas where rela- 
tive humidity of the outside atmosphere is consistently 
low and the temperature high, the silica-gel system sup- 
plied air which had been cooled only. The air is circu- 
lated as in the other system, the returning warm air, 
however, passes through an indirect water vapor cooler 
and is distributed to the conditioned space. The silica- 
gel unit in this case employs its absorbent properties for 
producing a water vapor refrigerating cycle. The water 
from a condenser is expanded to vapor in the coils of 
the water vapor cooler. The latent heat of evaporation 
is supplied from the air passing around the coils. The 
vaopr passes from the cooler to the gel unit where it is 
absorbed, the action of absorption producing a partial 
vacuum which induces the motion of the water vapor. 
The absorbed vapor is revaporized by the heat of steam 
in the coils imbedded in the gel and proceeds to a con- 
denser, the condensation causing a vacuum which fur- 
ther induces the motion of the water vapor. From the 
condenser water travels to the expanding coils. Steam 


Commercial Section 





HAIRMAN ACKER presided at the meeting of this sec- 
tion which was concerned with such pertinent subjects as 
rate making, dealer cooperation, house heating, advertis- 

Much valuable discussion attended 

the exposition of these themes and such comments were not 
scattered on barren soil, since a capacity was on hand for both 

sessions, despite very poor ventilation in the meeting room. 


ing, gas refrigeration, etc. 


Electric Competition 


Mr. Hall M. Henry’s paper, “Surmounting Compe- 
tition in the Domestic Cooking and Water Heating 
Fields,” discussed the cooking load as a key to future 
output, as well as water heating and the growing compe- 
tition of electricity in these fields. 

As regards off-peak. heating of water by electricity he 
called attention to the fact that there are gas water 
heaters which operate on the same principle. 

Mr. Henry clinched the argument that electric com- 
petition can be surmounted by way of the following: 

“There is little doubt but what electric competition can 
be completely overwhelmed if we will but properly or- 
ganize our forces and take advantage of the factors 
which are in our favor. However, before we can suc- 
cessfully overcome the competition, we must first recog- 
nize that we have competition, even though it has not yet 
been forcibly brought to our attention. In every en- 
counter of aggressive activity on the part of the electric 
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is supplied by a gas fired steam boiler. The condensing 
water is cooled in an evaporative cooler and reused. 

“Referring again to furthering the development in 
this system of air conditioning the next step would be to 
construct a system which would be a combination of 
what was installed in the northern climates and that 
installed in Dallas with the addition that all cooling and 
condensing be accomplished by circulating air. 

“The subject of commercial refrigeration has been 
before us for some time, but I am happy to report that 
early developments are to be hoped for as there are 
now no less than four properly equipped concerns 
interesting themselves in this subject and have units 
under development. All four concerns appear to have 
the correct conception of this problem and are striving 
to produce a system which will operate on a continuous 
cycle. Here again air cooling would be preferable, but 
not an absolute necessity. In the communities where 
water costs one dollar per thousand cubic feet or more 
the overall cost of operating an air cooled unit with its 
slightly lower efficiency would still be less than the cost 
of gas plus water on a water cooled system. Air cool- 
ing reverts the expense of water to some additional gas 
consumption because of lower efficiency, and in most 
communities the relative rates are such that the overall 
operating cost would be less, in addition to other 
advantages that could be claimed for an air cooled 
system.” 





Samuel Insull, Jr., Chairman-elect, 
Commercial Section 


companies with which I have been acquainted, the gas 
company has been entirely successful in repulsing the 
attempt of the electric company to annex its cooking load 
and in fact the electric companies were so decisively 
licked in their attempt that they have foregone any 
further effort to take away our domestic cooking load 
through an aggressive campaign. 

“This does not mean, however, that the electric com- 
panies have relaxed their efforts. We find them con- 
tinually contacting dealers and promoting the general 
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idea that electric cooking is the modern way. The 
safest policy to pursue is one of assuming that the at- 
tempt to take away the cooking load is continually with 
us, for national advertising of the electric range com- 
panies and articles in the national women’s publications 
at various times, recommending electric cooking, are 
bound to have an influence on your local consumers, even 
though your electric competitor is not actively soliciting 
this kind of business. 

“Our advertising, therefore, should continually stress 
the many features of our gas service and constantly 
point out that gas ranges give every convenience and 
comfort that can be obtained from an electric range. 
We must find some way of combatting the insidious in- 
ference which the electric industry is constantly flaunting 
in our faces; that electricity is the modern way. Such 
statements as the following illustrate how insidious is 
some of the electric range propaganda. 

“Think Back—The Torch, the Oil Lamp, The Tallow 
Candle, the Kerosene Light, the Gas Light, the Carbon 
Lamps, and NOW, the wonderful Mazda Lamp.” 

“Raw and dried food, sun-cooking, open fire cooking, 
the stone stove, the inside hearth, the iron-wood stove, 
the coal range, the gas range, and NOW—\the ‘last word’ 
in cookery, the wonderful ELECTRIC RANGE.” 

It would be easy to quote hundreds and hundreds 
of other similar statements, which by inference would 
lead the public to believe that there is really something 
to this idea that electricity is the modern way, when as 
a matter of fact, the real test of either gas or electricity 
is the ultimate result which the consumer receives from 
the use of gas or electricity in a particular appliance. 
If electricity itself is so wonderful, why then aren’t auto- 
mobiles driven by electricity instead ot by gas fuel? 

“It seems to me that it is time that our executives of 
the large combination companies recognized the harmful 
effects of such propaganda on the gas properties under 
their control and put a stop to the circulation of this kind 
vf misleading information. If the electric product is so 
superior as our electric friends would have us believe, 
then it seems that they would not need to resort to this 
type of propaganda to put over their idea. We must 
constantly keep on our guard against the various at- 
tempts to deprive us of our cooking load and we must 
take advantage of every agency at our command in com- 
batting the competition. This means, we must give 
more consideration to dealer relations and I know that 
this is receiving the earnest consideration of the indus- 
try at this time. We cannot afford to let up on this 
very important move to bring the dealers in as our allies 
in the sale of gas. I think it is time that our industry 
inaugurated a national advertising campaign sponsored, 
if you please, by the range manufacturers and the gas 
companies to sell the idea of gas as the modern and 
most satisfactory of fuels for domestic use. Such a 
campaign would have a tremendous influence in com- 
batting the false idea which is fast gaining acceptance 
that electricity is the modern way of cooking.” 


Why Gas Refrigeration 
This paper by Mr. H. S. Christman narrated the prog- 
ress in selling gas refrigeration from the time the appli- 
ance was first exhibited five years ago. Mr. Christman 


said “the real sales history of the Gas Refrigerator only 
begins in 1928, when the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York succeeded in equipping two fine new 
apartment hotels of Henry Mandel Company with this 
Full-page color advertising in national 


refrigerator. 
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magazines also began that year. So did newspaper ad- 
vertising in cooperation with several local gas companies. 
Each year since then sales have increased by leaps and 
bounds. It may surprise you to know that today there 
are more than 200,000 gas refrigerators installed in this 
country. The world’s largest apartment house, located 
in New York, with 1669 kitchens, is completely equipped. 
So is the largest apartment building in my own city of 
Philadelphia. Our sales of the gas refrigerator there 
for the first six months of this year were 192% ahead 
of last year. In New York I understand that their in- 
crease was also well over 100%, and that the sales record 
of Chicago, and Boston and other large cities is equally 
satisfactory.” 

He stated that the gas refrigerator came at an oppor- 
tune time, demonstrating to the public that the gas indus- 
try was capable of originating appliances that had the 
proper appeal and thereby forestalling electric compe- 
tition. “This appliance,” said Mr. Christman, “has a 
great dramatic appeal. The story of ice from heat, of 
freezing with a tiny gas flame, captures the imagination 
of the public. And the idea of producing perfect refrig- 
eration without sound, without moving parts, and at 
less cost than ever before, is certainly such a radical ad- 
vance that the old fashioned shoe is now squarely on 
the other foot.” 

He went on to state that the refrigerator load is very 
desirable. To promote the increase in the sales of gas 
refrigerators he pointed out the vast help that would 
accrue by a large volume of the proper advertising. 
“You know,” said Mr. Christman, “of the millions of 
dollars of advertising that the electric industry is spend- 
ing right now to promote the idea of electric refrigera- 
tion. We have less money to spend than our worthy 
competitors. We have fewer salesmen on the job, and a 
later start by several years. So it is vitally important 
that we get 100 cents worth of value from every dollar 
of effort. What we have learned is the value of co- 
operation. Instead of preparing our own advertising 
along the line of our own ideas, we work closely with 
the manufacturer on gas refrigeration. By making the 
same sales points, by saying the same things in prac- 
tically the same way, and keeping a family likeness in the 
physical appearance of the advertising, we tie up with 
the maufacturers national advertising and make it work 
doubly for us. This also applies to our window dis- 
plays, in our direct-mail work and other promotional 
efforts. It strikes me that this idea of cooperation, of 
everybody working for the same end, has been carried 
much further in the electrical industry than our own, 
and that we might well apply the principal to appliances 
other than the gas refrigerator—to water heaters, house 
heaters, ranges, etc. I don’t mean cooperate with the 
manufacturers alone, but with each other, as well. Why 
shouldn’t gas companies in the same trading area cam- 
paign the same products in the same way at the same 
time, and make every dollar work twice as hard? Five 
little campaigns may be absolutely lost individually, but 
pool the five together, make one big campaign, and you've 
got something that is impressive.” 


———— a 
Future House Meetings 


An interesting paper, “What Is Ahead in the House 
Heating Field,” by Samuel R. Lewis, was replete with 
suggestions for bettering gas house heating service. 
Looking ahead he made the following observations as 
to the status of house heating and, indeed, house cool- 
ing. 


“T see ahead in the house heating field the universal 
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provision of scientifically insulated buildings. In these 
buildings there will be neither dust of coal and ashes nor 
noise and odor of oil. The heating will be automatic 
from one year’s end to the other, and gas will be 
burned. 

“A change of air within the house will be provided 
by designed and controlled methods, and this will be 
provided whether the gas shall be burned in a furnace 
or in a boiler. 

“Electricity and gas will work hand in hand, one 
controlling and emphasizing and abetting the other. 

“In the warmer climates houses will be cooled for 
comfort in Summer just as unobtrusively as they are 
heated in Winter.” 

“Concerning cooling for comfort in houses there is 
a great future for gas as a fuel. We have not even 
approached the ultimate in simplicity which will be at- 
tained. 

“We have proved definitely that the human body will 
be comfortable and well if we reduce the moisture con- 
tent of the air in Summer even though we may not 
reduce appreciably the dry bulb temperature of the 
air. This reduction in moisture content may be achieved 
in an ideal manner by a gas-burning house heating sys- 
tem which has mechanical ventilation with recircula- 
tion of the house air. It is not necessary that the entire 
house be provided with recirculation, nor that a warm 
air heating system be used. By adding to such a plant 
an automatic gas-regenerated Silica Gel air dryer with 
such cooling as may be obtained from a reasonable 
amount of city water we already can make a good sized 
house very comfortable during warm weather for the 
small sum of about $200.00 per year expended in in- 
terest, depreciation, gas, electricity, and water. The 
plant is automatic. 

“When forced circulation hot water gas-burning heat- 
ing is used it is practicable to operate the water circula- 
tion in the radiators which are used in the Winter, for 
Summer cooling, and while I know of no residence 
plants which have this arrangement there are two office 
buildings which have it. An absorption type gas re- 
frigerating plant arranged to cool the water may be 
placed in the basement. The cool water is pumped 
to the radiators, which have local fans for recirculating 
the air. Such an arrangement has very interesting pos- 
sibilities, especially as it affords an opportunity to use 
city water directly for cooling during a considerable 
part of the Summer, as in the Lake-supplied cities where 
the water remains cool through the early heat waves. 

“T believe that the history of the gas burning heating 
plant of the future will follow the history of the solid 
fuel burning heating plant. The manufacturers of 
furnaces, following the history of the manufacturers of 
boilers, will abandon the contracting business. 

“The contractors for warm air heating, like the con- 
tractors for steam and hot water heating, will cease 
being engineer-salesman, but will be salesmen of work- 
manship rather than salesmen of proprietary materials. 

“Designs of the installations will be made by archi- 
tects and engineers, and these designs will, as is the 
case at present with steam and hot water heating, prac- 
tically be universally adaptable to any make of proprie- 
tary apparatus. 

“The larger, more costly houses will use steam or hot 
water to carry the heat from the gas fire to the rooms. 

“An indirect radiator or several of them, with fans 
will provide ventilation. 

“The smaller, less costly houses will use warm air 
heating, recirculating the internal air but with a de- 
signed cold air intake, just as with the steam or hot 
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water systems, for air-renewal and odor-abatement pur- 
poses. 

“All three methods of transferring the heat from 
the gas to the rooms will be mechanically accelerated 
so that pipes and ducts may be very small and incon- 
spicuous, with electric vacuum pumps on the steam sys- 
tems; with electric circulating pumps on the water sys- 
tems; with electric fans on the warm air systems. 

“A production warm air heating unit of small size 
with few if any ducts will be developed. The expe- 
rienced contractor may look at the plan or at the house 
and say, ‘that house needs four units, or it needs six 
and one-half units—call it seven units to be safe,’ and 
will straightway take these low-cost units from stock 
and will simply connect them up with gas, electricity 
and chimneys. When gas warm air heating develops 
such a unit it will begin to become profitable to some 
one besides the gas company! 

“Here are some interesting figures of costs as of 1931 
for a Chicago house. 

“The warm air furnace plant is of the elaborately de- 
signed duct type. 

“The hot water plant uses unit heater-coolers in the 
principal rooms, each having a built-in electric fan. 

“The warm air furnace plant has an air washer with 
an electric spray pump for heat transfer from the re- 
frigerated water. 

“The hot water plant uses forced circulation cold 
water through the pipes and radiators. 

“The warm air plant has only the unobtrusive regis- 
ters in the rooms, while the hot water plant has en- 
closed cabinet radiators, which occupy valuable space.” 


Forced 
Mechanical Hot and 
Warm Air Cold Water 


Investment Cost (Actual Bids)....... $3,000.00 $4,000.00 
Interest and depreciation, 4.3% on 15 
‘30 pakss catches sek teiae a. 129.00 172.00 
Gas for heating 560 B.t.u. per cu. ft. at 
75% efficiency at 85c per M cu. ft... 826.00 826.00 
Electricity for main fan, 2,520 hours 
Se a OE MO. cc ce sic beans 71.00 
Electricity for unit fans, 2,520 hours, 
eg eee ee eee ee 48.00 
Electricity for pump, 120 w., 2,520 
ge eg = es Sar Ae 15.00 
Annual Cost of Heating........ $1,026.00 $1,061.00 


Investment Cost for Cooling— 
Washer and refrigerating plant.... $3,400.00 











Water cnoling plant .......:...... $2,225.00 
Interest and depreciation, 4.3% on 15 
| ™ iy A in Cy Sane gE -ali $ 146.00 $ 95.50 
Electricity for compressor, 4.56 w., 
600 hrs., 1.2 kw. at 5c kw........... 164.00 164.00 
Electricity for pumping water........ 9.00 6.00 
Water for condenser .............. . 29.70 29.70 
Operate the ventilating fan........... 18.00 
Operate the unit cooler fans......... 12.00 
Annual Cost of Cooling.......... $ 366.70 $ 307.20 
Cost per season for year-round com- 
DOs vo con otccb at seb ee eaae tes cents ee $1,368.20 
—__@—— 
Team Work 


No better person could have been selected to talk 
of dealer cooperation than Mr. Hugh Cuthrell, who has 
had a most extensive experience with the subject. His 
paper, “Dealer Cooperation Today,” referred to his 
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participation in recent conventions of retail hardware 
men and master plumbers by way of presenting the gas 
industry’s attitude in the matter. 

Discussing his own company’s experience with dealer 
cooperation he said in part: 

“We have reason to feel proud of the results of our 
Dealer Cooperation plan which was adopted in Brooklyn 
twenty months ago. During that period the sale of 
appliances, through dealers, approximately 
$800,000. It might be argued by those indifferent to 
the cooperative plan that the business originating with 
the dealer would come to the utility through other chan- 
nels and that in paying the dealer for his assistance we 
are merely opening up one more avenue to the sales 
field without in any way broadening that field. But our 
figures show conclusively that the dealers’ contribution 
to our total business is something over and above what 
would have otherwise been secured, and represents a 
distinct gain through a widening of the field of our op- 
erations. 

“Comparing company net sales, eliminating dealer 
purchases, for the year 1930 and 1929 there was an in- 
crease in sales of 5%. A similar comparison for the 
year 1931 against the year 1930 shows an increase in 
sales of 33%.” 

“The success we have achieved in Brooklyn under 
this plan we attribute to the equity of the plan itself 
and to the intelligent and whole-hearted support given 
it by the rank and file of our sales organization.” 

“In Brooklyn, we have re-enforced our plan by aid- 
ing the dealer in his merchandising work, by consign- 
ing appliances for display in his show windows and on 
his sales floor, by assisting him with advertising ma- 
terial, by conducting sales training classes for him and 
by broadcasting to the public through the medium of a 
wide-spread advertising campaign the message that a 
dealer who displays the “Great American Servant” sym- 
bol sells only approved gas appliances. 

“In Brooklyn, we do not limit participation in our 


grossed 
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plan to a selected number of dealers but the plan is 
open on equal terms to all dealers. This provision, in 
my judgment, is essential to the success of the plan. 
Taking the subject of Dealer-Cooperation in the abstract 
and reviewing it as I have done as a practical proposi- 
tion it appears that there is nothing more natural than 
that the dealers and the utilities should work together 
for their mutual advantage. 

“We must, however, realize that even after the es- 
tablishment of this cooperative movement that there are 
certain promotional essentials connected with merchan- 
dising that the utility must carry on. It shall always 
be the obligation of the utility, by advertising and other- 
wise, to create the market for gas consuming appliances ; 
and to the dealer, there should be extended the privilege 
of participating in the business resulting from the mar- 
ket so created. 

“In Brooklyn we have found that the dealer’s in- 
terest in our business does not stop with his commission 
check. He goes much further and we find ourselves 
strongly fortified in our public relations through the 
missionary work of a satisfied advocate in every neigh- 
borhood. 

“Further, we are all more or less familiar with the 
rising tide of hostile legislation which aims, in one 
form or other, at curtailing the promotional activities 
of the utilities. This type of legislation has found favor 
in some situations because of the belief that it would 
give to the dealers the advantages that it sought to 
deny to the utilities. It seems quite unnecessary for me 
to point out to this gathering the fallacy of such reason- 
ing. But it is not sufficient for us to appreciate the vice 
of this type of legislation whenever and wherever it is 
proposed. We must impress on the dealers the thought 
that if the utilities are denied the right to promote their 
business by merchandising, the dealer will suffer along 
with the utility, and last but not least, the public will 
be denied those conveniences which, working in har- 
mony with the tradesman, the utilities can and should 
provide.” 


—___ 


Publicity and Advertising Section 





N VIEW of the present business situation the papers and 
addresses presented at this section, which was presided 
over by Mr. Donald M. Mackie, were quite timely and the 

effect of the depression on advertising and the suggested path to 
follow were treated of in a very constructive way in one or two 
instances. The tie-in of advertising with dealer cooperation also 
All in all the meetings em- 
phasized the rock bottom necessity for good advertising, and the 
proper volume of the same, in the general scheme of marketing 


came in for very constructive advice 


appliances and good gas service 


The Advertising Behind The Advertising 


This paper, presented by Mr. Henry Obermeyer, con- 
tended that while many people dealing with advertising 
compile fine forms giving data as to the time, scope, 
etc., seldom do these forms “‘state the real, the funda- 
mental requirement—Why ?” This is perhaps one of the 
reasons, he said, “why it is sometimes difficult to make 








W. H. Hodge, Chairman-elect, 
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advertising in the public utility business assume the im- 
portance that most of us feel it should have—at least, 
in the minds of our superiors.” 

Regarding the cuts in utility advertising appropria- 
tions Mr. Obermeyer stated that, “these have occurred 
in many cases in those companies which could least af- 
ford it, either because they are already losing enough 
as it is, or because their expenditures for advertising, 
being proportionately well below those of other indus- 
tries, including their competitors, are also below the 
line of minimum efficiency—meaning that advertising 
dollars are being wasted for sheer lack of attention.” 

This state of affairs, he indicated, is somewhat ser- 
ious and the “future welfare and progress of our com- 
panies is at stake.” 

Mr. Obermeyer declared that he cannot see “any 
justification for charging the bulk of advertising ex- 
penditures to merchandising, as many companies do.”’ 
“If you are really going to charge any substantial 
amount of advertising against merchandising of ap- 
pliances,” he said, “therefore why should it not be lim- 
ited only to that portion of the budget which repre- 
sents the additional investment required for merchan- 
dising, as compared with what would be expended in 
any event, even if no appliances were offered for sale? 
By making advertising exclusively, or even mainly, a 
merchandise account, you simply make yourselves vul- 
nerable to any changes in merchandise policy—changes 
which usually do not affect in the slightest the essential 
purposes for which the gas company remains in busi- 
ness, and which should not, therefore, affect the neces- 
sity for advertising.” 

Referring to his own company’s practice in adver- 
tising househeating he said: 

“Like most other gas companies, the Consolidated 
Gas Company has been advertising househeating for 
a number of years. We had always been told—and 
believed—that househeating should be sold on the basis 
of cleanliness, comfort, and convenience, with at least 
a word or two about service and health. The cost 
should never be mentioned except with bated breath, 
and then only in connection with certain off-setting 
economies, 

“This sounded like good psychology, and, as a matter 
of fact, it helped to sell an increasing number of house- 
heating jobs. In the meantime, however, special new 
gas rates were established which, under certain condi- 
tions, reduced the cost of heating with gas by about 
half. The direct result was that the average radiation 
requirements per househeating customer began to drop 
—meaning that many of the new customers were living 
in smaller, and presumably more modest, dwellings than 
the average in former days. Almost at once, we found 
ourselves selling househeating installations in hundreds 
of new homes in real estate developments where the 
purchase price of a house varied from $9,000 down to 
$8,000 and under. 

“Now, comfort and convenience were still as attrac- 
tive as ever. But there was also a lot of explaining to 
do. Few prospects for these houses knew what the new 
rates were intended to accomplish. Rumor had done its 
work, and the general impression prevailed that gas, 
for heating purposes, was much too expensive for any 
but the very rich. It was obvious that an entirely new 
plan of advertising was needed to correct this situation, 
to help our builder friends sell their gas-equipped homes, 
and to remove a firmly entrenched barrier against fu- 
ture househeating sales. 

“As a matter of fact—and I think this is true in most 
communities—the public is already thoroughly sold on 
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the merits of househeating by gas. When people install 
oil burners or automatic stoking devices, they do so in 
most cases under the impression that gas is out of their 
economic reach—but they want, nevertheless, some of 
its more striking benefits, with the result that they ac- 
cept what seems to them a satisfactory compromise. 

‘Here we have a plain case of advertising that is 
shaped and fashioned by the requirements of the mar- 
ket by the gas company’s immediate selling problem. I 
am not prepared to say that this is the only way in 
which advertising ought to be planned, but I will say, 
from my own observation, that, especially at this time, 
there could be much more of it, and proportionately 
less of the synthetic variety sometimes described as 
“selling the benefits of the service.” Experience has 
shown that you can keep on doing the latter—which has 
its own value, of course—long after the necessity for 
it has ceased, and sometimes only by sacrificing the op- 
portunity for more effective and strategic methods of 
attack. 

“Because of the constant emphasis on public rela- 
tions,” continued Mr. Obermeyer, “service, and good 
will, there is an ever-present danger that even the pro- 
motional advertising of public utilities may become di- 
vorced somewhat from the day-to-day necessities of 
the organization on the firing line. The advertising 
manager, if he values his appropriation, will jealously 
guard against anything like this. He will do it by es- 
tablishing between his department and all the divisions, 
groups and individual selling forces of the company a 
channel of cooperation and inter-communication that 
will make his advertising instantly responsive to the 
needs of any occasion. He will be in a position to sug- 
gest the remedy even before the complaint is acute 
enough to demand his attention.” 

In conclusion Mr. Obermeyer stated the following: 

“Utility executives are human. When economy is 
the order of the day, it becomes difficult to take recom- 
mendations for any extra expenditures on faith alone. 
Advertising today must stand on its own feet, and this 
is a good thing both for advertising and for advertising 
men. ‘WHY’ is a fair question, fairly to be answered 
without digging down into a bagful of intangibles. 

“As executives are human, they also, I suppose, have 
a right to be humanly inconsistent—to question the value 
of advertising for their own companies and then grow 
warmly indignant under the published attacks of dema- 
gogues or competitors. There is not a gas or electric 
company manager, up to his job, who does not scan 
the local newspapers daily for the slightest derogatory 
implication, and demand of his advertising and publicity 
departments that the public be given the ‘facts.’ This 
is his unconscious, if sometimes exaggerated, tribute to 
the power of advertising, especially when issued by 
others. Why can’t we, as advertising men, be allowed 
to expect that our companies place as much value on 
the potentional influence of our own announcements as 
on those of competitive interests and industries? I be- 
lieve that we can.” 


ait iti 


Advertising and Dealer Cooperation 


“Advertising and Merchandising Aspects of Dealer 
Cooperation,” was read by Mr. J. C. Barnes and nar- 
rated the experience of New Orleans Public Service 
Inc. Mr. Barnes told how, over a period of eighteen 
months, the proper cooperation with other appliance 
selling agencies in their city plus the proper advertising 
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had been instrumental in marketing a very large num- 
ber of appliances. 

Relative to mechanical refrige 
state that his company had made an 
refrigerator dealers and the local ice companies to the 


ation he went on to 


agreement with 


end that the utility company refrained 
any refrigerators, but did sell all makes of 
both electric and gas, as well as an ice box. 

The utility company agreed to purchase the refrigera- 
tors from the dealers at the proper discount, to finance 
the sales and to pay the dealer his money upon consum- 
mation of the sale. Further, Mr. Barnes’ company 

agreed to finance all advertising at no cost to any dealer. 

The advertising copy was prepared and in April 1930 
a refrigerator show was staged. In this ae each 
dealer was allowed to have a display and sales vaaih, 
the show being held in the utility’s building. Window 
display received considerable attention during the show 
and more than 40,000 lines of display advertising were 
used in four daily New Orleans papers. During the six 
days of the show approximately 50,000 people attended. 
As to sales, 261 electric and gas refrigerators were sold, 
the largest number ever marketed in a single month in 
this city up to this time. 

In May of the present year the second show was 
held, with an attendance of 40,000 people, and the third 
was held during the past September with an attendance 
of 25,000 people. 


from stocking 
refrigerators, 


Sales Have Increased 

“All those participating,” said Mr. Barnes, “are sat- 
isfied. Sales have increased. Advertising has increased. 
Dealers have made more money and we have sold more 
electricity and gas. During the year 1930 our company 
and the dealers of New Orleans sold 2,619 electric and 
gas refrigerators. During the first nine months of this 
year 3,345 electric and gas refrigerators were sold, 726 


more than were sold during the entire year 1930. We 
feel that we can safely attribute this increase, and the 


friendly feeling that now exists to the co-operative sales 
and advertising plan adopted in March 1930.” 

A somewhat similar arrangement was made with the 
water heater dealers and plumbers of New Orleans. 
‘“‘We were to sell the heaters of the dealers, agreeing not 
to stock heaters ourselves. All heaters sold by the com- 
pany would be installed by the plumbers. Each dealer 
in turn was given a month’s display in our windows 
and on our sales floor. During that month his heater 
was to be featured, and all advertising costs were to be 
borne by the company. 

“During the first fifteen months 5,299 water heaters 
were sold. Comparative figures are not available at this 
time, but it is by far the. greatest number of heaters 
ever sold in New Orleans in the same space of time.” 

“New Orleans’ First Annual Water Heater Show 
featuring the latest developments in automatic water 
heaters and their use as an aid to health and cleanliness 
was held on our sales floor the week of July 13-18. 
Despite three days of unusually inclement weather more 
than 25,000 people attended the show. The show was 
sponsored by the New Orleans Hot Water Service As- 
sociation which is made up of the water heater dealers, 
licensed master plumbers and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. The entire cost of this show, including 


advertising, was paid for by our company. 

“As far as we know this was the first water heater 
show ever held in the United States by a utility com- 
pany. It was realized that special attractions other than 
the mere display of water heaters would be necessary 
in order to attract the crowd. After considerable investi- 
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gation it was decided to create a replica of the famous 
“Old Faithful” geyser of Yellowstone Park, on the dis- 
play floor as a special feature of the show. This at- 
traction lent itself to a show type of advertising copy, 
and at the same time dramatized hot water. Other fea- 
tures were a giant water heater erected on the marquee 
of the building, towering more than thirty feet high, 
and also a very elaborate show window display depict- 
ing the evolution of water heating through the ages. 
Beautiful fountains in a setting of tropical shrubbery 
added further attraction to the show, and unusual care 
was given to ornamental lighting effects which made 
the entire display floor a very colorful and attractive 
scene. 


Volume Advertising 


“Each of the seven water heater dealers was given 
a special booth on a raised platform which made pos- 
sible water and gas connections for the actual demon- 
strations of the heaters. Our two large interchange- 
able letter electric signs were used during the week be- 
fore and the week of the show. Special car cards were 
placed in the front and rear of all street cars and a 
special street railway bulletin with a circulation of ap- 
proximately 100,000 per week was dedicated entirely to 
the promotion of the show. 15,000 pamphlets distributed 
to housewives by the bill deliverers of the company 
were also used. There were more than 20,000 lines of 
newspaper copy used. In addition some 4,000 direct 
mail invitations were sent to architects, prominent land- 
lords, and other outstanding people of the city. 

“The show was staged under the general supervision 
of the Commercial Department, and the creation of the 
geyser and fountain, as well as the window displays and 
decorative effects were achieved by our own people. 

“This show was staged as the opening gun of a two 

months’ intensive water heater sales campaign. ‘This 
campaign began on the first of July and lasted through 
August. The set-up of this campaign was the co- 
operative sale of water heaters by the dealers and the 
employees of New Orleans Public Service Inc. The 
sales quota of the employees of our company was set at 
375. 520% of this quota was sold. Each department 
of the company became a competing team and the in- 
dividual sale of each of three departments exceeded the 
total quota set. In all 1,949 water heaters were sold 
by the employees of the company during this two 
months’ campaign. The dealers sold 427 heaters, mak- 
ing a total of 2,375 heaters sold in the City of New Or- 
leans during July and August. More heaters were sold 
during these two months than had ever been sold in 
New Orleans in a single year. 

“The installation of these heaters was made by the 
members of the Master Plumbers Association. The pur- 
chaser of a heater had ihe privilege of selecting his own 
plumber to make the connections, or to deal directly, or 
through the company, with the plumbers’ association. In 
cases where the buyer had no preference the selection 
of the plumber to make the installation rested with the 
licensed Master Plumbers Association. The plumber 
making the installation of a heater sold by our com- 
pany received in addition to the cost of installation a 
liberal commission on the sale, even, though the sale 
did not originate with the plumber making the connec- 
tion.” 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Barnes’ paper 
brought out that quite similar plans are on foot between 
the hardware and furniture dealers of New Orleans and 
his company. 
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Accounting Section 





ORE and more all gas men, particularly those concerned 
are coming to 
value of knowing more than a smattering 
This is attested to by the rela- 
tively large number of such men in attendance at the meetings 
they did not come away 
from these meetings empty handed because the papers were of a 
accounting 
practice and other live topics received due consideration under 
Incidentally, 
Atkinson on the general subject. of 


with the technical side of the business, 
appreciate the 
of proper accounting practice. 


of the Accounting Section. Accordingly, 


high grade. Office necessary to good 


equipment 
the Chairmanship of Mr. 
port presented by Mr. F. 
clerical employees was particularly 


J. I. Blanchfield. 


fine, 


Merchandise Accounting Developments 


Although this paper, by Mr. H. C. Davidson, was 
presented before the Commercial Section, we have felt 
that its present location in our Convention Report is not 
entirely out of place. It is largely reproduced herewith. 

“Probably the first question which may logically be 
asked regarding the classification is as to its purpose 
and usefulness. It should be recognized at the start 
that a merchandise classification under any circum- 
stances, is nothing more than a piece of accounting ma- 
chinery. Its importance should not be exaggerated be- 
yond that point. 

“Properly designed accounting machinery, however, is 
the first essential to accurate results. And, accurate 
yardsticks are as necessary to the assurance of sound 
merchandising practices, as they are to the attainment 
of operating economies in the production or distribution 
of gas. 

“Speaking more specifically, the avowed purpose of 
the classification may be stated as a statistical record, 
designed primarily for purposes of management, to 
measure the results of appliance sales, as distinct from 
other new business operations. It is not offered as a 
unit of the corporate accounts, unless a company may 
desire to use it in that manner. Instead, it is as an in- 
dependent study of operating efficiency, which may be 
entirely apart from the books of account, that the classi- 
fication can probably be of the greatest general value. 

“For this use it offers opportunity for many informa- 
tive comparisons and operating ratios of appliance sales. 
which, if carried through can only lead to economies of 
operation and improved efficiency. Its adaptability to 
the conditions existing in most companies was demon- 
strated by the test to which it was subjected in the 
1930 reports submitted to Association Headquarters. 

“Although the classification is thus submitted as an 
internal departmental record, and as an instrument of 
research for the study of the returns and costs to the 
gas business resulting from the sale of appliances, we 
should not forget that it may also have a public aspect. 
The attention which has been focused upon utility 
merchandising from outside sources has given such sig- 
nificance to any accounting conclusions upon the subject 
emanating from within the industry, that it behooves the 
commercial and accounting officers of the companies to 
use the utmost care and thoroughness in applying the 
classification to their local conditions. The results thus 
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Accounting Section 


Doering, Chairman-elect 


attained may conceivably become one of the contributing 
evidences upon which the public may judge the mer- 
chandising practices of the utilities. 

“The recommendations of the Committee have not 
escaped criticism or doubts as to the wisdom of at- 
tempting to segregate merchandising results from other 
new business operations. 

“In the words of one critic (who, by the way, is a 
personal friend) the Committee has been guilty, first, 
of taking the position that appliance sales are purely a 
load building operation next to impossible to segregate 
from gas promotion, and then, of reversing itself by 
submitting a classification to provide for the impossible. 

“Another dissenter, also of high standing in his pro- 
fession, takes the position that any attempt to pick 
out the elements of cost applicable to appliance sales as 
such is futile, and can only result in an artificial set-up 
between merchandising and other new business activi- 
ties which may invite criticism. From still another 
source comes the objection that too much emphasis has 
been laid upon appliance sales as a merchandising op- 
eration. 

“These and many other divergent viewpoints found 
expression in the deliberations of the Committee, from 
which there gradually evolved the consensus of opinion 
as to the fundamentals of the question that is reflected in 
its final report. There is admittedly some justification 
for these objections. But to me they seem trivial in 
comparison to the obvious need at the present time of 
the best enlightenment the industry can get on this sub- 
ject, which can only be attained by an aggressive seeking 
out of the facts. 

“One of the high spots in the activities of the Com- 
mittee has been the work of Sub-Committee on Load 
Building Statistics, under the able leadership of Mr. 
Davis M. DeBard, to stimulate and develop statistics of 
load building, as one of the yardsticks for measuring the 
returns from appliance sales. During the year, the Sub- 
Committee, in conjunction with Association Headquar- 
ters, has initiated the reporting and interchange of sta- 
tistics of gas consumption of various appliances, as a 
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first step toward the ultimate compilation of approxi- 
mate totals for the industry of the added annual gas 
load contributed by appliance sales. 

“T have always been of the opinion that load build- 
ing, if it could be measured accurately, would give a 
more correct picture of the return from appliance sales 
to the gas business than any income statement of mer- 
chandising operations, for its value to the gas business 
is continuous and cumulative. That is probably an 
ideal which can never be fully realized, and yet I am 
satisfied that with sufficient time and effort, load build- 
ing estimates can be developed which will be worthy 
of equal consideration with the merchandise income 
statement, as accepted yardsticks of the success of ap- 
pliance operations. 

“The Sub-Committee has done an outstanding job in 
the progress they have made in this difficult task during 
the past two years, and are entitled to your active sup- 
port. I sincerely hope that the Commercial Section will 
pursue this effort until sufficient experience has been 
gained to insure results that may be accepted as re- 
liable and representative of the industry. 

“Probably the strongest impression which I carry 
from the three years’ contact with the subject, is the 
unmistakable trend of opinion within the industry dur- 
ing that time toward the recognition generally of the 
inseparable relationship of appliance sales to the gas 
business, and to the predominating influence of promo- 
tional objectives upon merchandising practices. 

“When the Committee commenced its activities, it 
found a considerable number of companies who pro- 
fessed to be selling appliances as a merchandising en- 
terprise, comparable with the business of the depart- 
ment store or local dealer. But since that time there 
has been a very evident trend toward the acceptance of 
the stimulation of gas sales as the controlling influence 
upon appliance sales, and toward the adoption of mer- 
chandising practices consistent with that principle. At 
the present time the relation of appliance sales as an 
incidental part of gas promotion, | believe, has become 
generally acknowledged. 

“But we should be careful that in rallying to the 
cause of gas promotion as the real objective, we do 
not overlook the fact that involved in that activity is 
the actual sale of merchandise, which should conform to 
sound merchandising practices generally. The accept- 
ance of the promotional principle does not constitute 
adequate reason for failure to recognize the funda- 
mentals of merchandising, to the extent to which they 
may exist in the new business operations. Not does it 
relieve the companies of the responsibility of proving 
affirmatively the soundness of their merchandising prac- 
tices. Not even the inherent difficulties of “un- 
scrambling” the costs of appliance sales from other pro- 
motional expenses, is a valid excuse for failure to as- 
certain, as far as the information is determinable, the 
respective results of each. 

“We all realize, I believe, that there is a point in the 
promotional operations of the average company where 
the creating of a market or the pioneering ty and the 
actual sale of a commodity begins. It may be at a dif- 
ferent point for different classes of appliances, ae we 
may not all be in agreement as to the exact location 
of that point. None of us seriously contend, how- 
ever, that our appliance sales are entirely free of mer- 
chandising influences, even though the promotional re- 
quirements of the activity by their very nature must 
predominate. 

“In spite of the attention and study already given 
this subject, the real problem before the companies at 
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this time, as I see it, still is the complete analysis upon 
a comprehensive scale of new business operations, in 
a form adapted to comparative study, to ascertain more 
precisely and more scientifically what elements of cost 
are really promotional and what expenses are actually 
incurred as the result of selling appliances. Speaking 
from the broad viewpoint of the industry, we have only 
made a good start toward that goal. 

“As has been so ably pointed out by Colonel Fogg, 
such an allocation of costs is essential if the principles 
for promoting cooperative trade relations adopted by 
the Association are to be properly applied. Only with 
the full knowledge of the true costs of promotion and 
merchandising respectively, can the soundness of the 
practices in effect as to each be determined positively. 

“So if there is any one message I may be privileged 
to bring to you today, as the final word of the Com- 
mittee, it is to urge that the commercial and accounting 
officers of the companies carry further their studies 
of this question, and interchange their findings with 
others, until conclusions may be reached as to the allo- 
cation of these costs, worthy of acceptance both by 
the industry and the public as authentic information on 
the subject. Toward that end I earnestly ask that you 
support the Association Statistical Department by full 
cooperation as to the data you can furnish, and that you 
avail yourselves of its assistance as to the experience 
and comparative results of others. 

“The future of merchandise accounting is in your 
hands, and its value as a guide to management will 
depend in large part upon your initiative and ability 
to set forth accurately the operations of your own com- 
panies.” 


anscisiAleaeone 


A Program in Employee Relations for the 
Office 


This paper, presented by Mr. F. G. Atkinson, Chair- 
man, Office Management Group, contains a wealth of 
fine information relative to the selection, compensation, 
training, well-being, etc., of the office employee. Some 
portions of this report follow. 

“Rating scales are still controversial matter but they 
are in general use and it seems fairly well agreed that 
they are a step in the direction of more accurate 
appraisal of employee worth on a given job, as well 
as of an individual’s likely future progress. Production 
records are of course, superior measures of individual 
output, and in general rating scales should not be ap- 
plied to abilities which can be objectively measured. 
These are, however, qualities which make for success 
or failure on the job, which cannot be put down in 
terms of units accomplished with a given number of 
errors. 

“Among these qualities which may best be appraised 
on a rating scale are leadership, judgment in analyzing 
problems and organizing work, willingness to cooperate, 
fairness in dealings with men and with issues, personal 
acceptability to associates and subordinates, tact, and 
many others. * 

The following points are suggested as a guide in the 
development and use of a rating sheet. * 





*Report of Committee on Office Personnel, Accounting Sec- 
tion 1930, pages 14-19. 
*From a report prepared by the library of Henry L. Doherty 
and Company. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Four U.G.I. Mechanical Generators st & i a ' 4 ; Three U.G.I. Mechanical Generators 
at Chester, Pa. # at Philadelphia, Pa. 


ss _ i 
U.G.1I. Mechanical Generator at 
Camden, N. J. 


= 
U.G.I. Mechanical Generator U.G.I. Mechanical Generator 
at New Bedford, Mass. at Shewsbury, Mo. 


tHe U.G.1. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 


36 Installations to November First 
Advantages 


Continuous operation for extended periods 
Low fuel consumption 

Low labor costs 

Low carbon loss in ash 

Low maintenance 

Heat otherwise lost retained as steam 
Bituminous coal can be used as fuel 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 
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Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 
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A Book 
for 
Every 
Gas Man’s 

Library 


BOUND IN 
SEAL GRAIN 
STURDITE 
FABRIC 


Price $2.50 


This book presents first-hand facts and data, profusely illustrated, concerning every 
type of domestic appliance which uses gas as a fuel, and is of special interest to gas 
men interested in the sale of such appliances. Mr. Apmann has made an intensive 
study of gas utilization and therefore writes authoritatively on this subject. 


Listed below are the chapter titles of the book which are indicative of its compre- 
hensive scope. A list of pertinent questions on each chapter will be included, which 
adds to its value as a real text book on Selling gas appliances. 


3 Competitive Fuels X. Gas for Househeating 
il. Manufactured and Natural Gas XI. The Househeating Furnace and Accessories 
Ill. Comparative Fuel Costs XII. Calculating Househeating Requirements 
IV. Capacity of Pipes, Meters and Gas XIII. Miscellaneous Househeating Con- 
Orifices siderations 
V. Appliance Installation XIV. Space Heaters 
Vi. The Gas Range XV. The Health Givers of the Cellar, In- 
Vil. Gas Range Accessories cinerator and Laundry Equipment 
VIH. The Gas Water Heater XVI. Gas Refrigeration 
IX. Water Heater Accessories XVII. The Future of Gas Utilization 
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MUELLER Dprill- 
ing Machine “D” 
for drilling gas 
and water mains 
1” to 2” inclusive 
under pressure. 
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For drilling 
gas mains 
under pressure 


Use the MUELLER “D” 


For swift, serviceable drilling jobs where cuts must be made in 
the field, specify the MUELLER Model D Drilling Machine. It 
quickly makes cuts from 1 to 2 inches into gas mains without 
waste motion or interfering with flow through the main. 


A standard MUELLER double strap service clamp around the pipe, 
the correct stop in place, and a few pulls of the ratchet-equipped 
handle complete the job. 


It pays to standardize on related equipment built by a single 
manufacturer. MUELLER Drilling Machines, corporation stops 
and service clamps are built to operate as a unit. 74 years of 
experience in building fine tools and equipment for the gas in- 
dustry are your guarantee of faithful service. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857), Factory: Decatur, Illinois. 


Branches: New York, Dallas, San Francisco, Chicago. 
Canadian Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia. 


MUELLER Single Strap Service 
Clamp G10450. Made of malle- 
able galvanized iron. For use 
under all ordinary conditions for 
gas and water service. 


MUELLER Double Strap Service 
Clamp G10494. Made of malle- 
able galvanized iron. Especially 
recommended where high pressure, 
heavy duty or severe weather con- 
ditions are encountered. 


MUELLER 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


DEPENDABLE GAS BRASS SINCE 1857 
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A new 
form of 
contract 








1 Allsavings revert to the Client. 





.--for pipe line 


construction struction. 


ene 3 Client controls the work. 


2 Nopenalty for change of plans 
or right-of-way during con- 








| 4 __ Best interests of the job always 
assured. | 


5 Advice of our large staff of 
| consulting engineers available 
without extra cost. 














THE U.G.1. CONTRACTING COMPANY 





DIVISION OF 
UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS | 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia Chicago 
112 North Broad Street Conway Building 








| 
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Employee Relations 
(Continued from page 54) 

1. Choose qualities which are directly related to the 
kind of work which the employee actually performs. 

2. Limit the qualities to a small number. 

3. Endeavor to express the qualities selected in terms 
of how the employee actually handles a particular sit- 
uation. 

4. Avoid atempting to secure accurate judgments with 
regard to characteristics which the supervisor cannot 
really know. 

5. Separate clearly estimates of the employee's past 
performance from the advice which may be requested 
with regard to future progress. 


+ 
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“The following suggestions are 
rating procedure : 


intended to govern 


1. The idea should be sold to supervisors. 

2. Administrative pressure should be put behind the 
rating system. 

3. Rating sheets returned should be scrutinized in 
order to see whether they are consistent. 

4. An employee should be rated by several persons 
whenever possible. 

“Many executives believe that greater value is de- 
rived from rating scales when the employee is _per- 
mitted to see his own report, and has an opportunity 
at the same time to discuss with his superior the judg- 
ments recorded, and the progress he has made. 


Home Service Meeting 





E BELIEVE this meeting of 
home service was the best 
held to date and Miss Kearn 
Fladoes, Chairman, did a real 
job in providing the caliber of 
speakers who were present and in the 


general handling of the meeting. Hula 
Ungerich, Grace Pennock, Dorothy 


Shank, E. R. Acker, G. W. Ousler and 
others delivered addresses. From these 
we have selected for somewhat full pre- 
sentation the paper by Mr. Acker. 


Left to Right—Hulda Ungericht, Columbus Gas & 
Ohio; Jessie McQueen, American Gas Association, New York City; Jessie 


Reade, 
Gas Ci 
Brooklyn, 


Impressions of Home Service 


“I think in the early days of Home Service there 
were many misconceptions as to its purpose and as to 
its justification. We had the sentimentalist; we had 
the altruist; we had those that believed it was a great 
God-given service to womankind, and I think that some 
of the early troubles in getting Home Service generally 
accepted by the industry was due to the over-zeal of 
some of those schools of thought. 

“You can’t fool the customer. I am convinced that 
if you tell the customer what you are trying to do, 
tell them fairly and bluntly, they will accept Home 
Service and will like it. As far as the industry is con- 
cerned, it seems unfortunate that anybody in the in- 
dustry should have to be sold on it. I think that any 
executive of the industry who followed any one of 
you from day to day in your contacts with our cus- 
tomers, couldn’t help but be impressed with not only 


Consumers Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Martha Lou Grant, Brooklyn Umion Gas Co., 


N. 





Fuel Co., Columbus, 


Toronto, Canada; Karen Fladoes, Equitable 


Y.; Ruth Soule, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. 5 
the justification of the work but the tremendous pos- 
sibilities of it, the future possibilities. 

“To come back to the customer—I don’t think you 
can justify Home Service to the customer on any- 
thing but a commercial basis. You cannot take one 
part of a company’s activities and give it a different mo- 
tive than the organization or company as a whole stands 
for, and without any question our industry, any in- 
dustry, has just one motive primarily, the profit mo- 
tive. 

“Now, the question is how to relate a Home Service 
activity to that primary motive of our business. I 
think you have a tremendous opportunity. I think that 
the Home Service work will be expanded as a matter 
of fact in the future. The industry is faced today with 
much investigation and with a great deal of criticism— 
unfairly, we think, and yet I think that one of the 
reasons we have the situation before us that we are in 
(Continued on page 61) 








Obviating Changeover 


W. C. BEGEEBING 


Asst. Chief Engineer, C. 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Com- 
pany 
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Troubles 





Installation of Automatic Saturation Equipment 


MANUFACTURED gas property about to 

change over to natural gas must consider 

many problems—consumer education, appli- 

ance adjustment, complaint handling, plan- 

ning the actual changover, leakage and dust 
troubles. These last two, leakage and dust accumula- 
tion, obviously, can be handled simply and inexpensive- 
ly by equipment which has been especially designed for 
the work and which has demonstrated its effectiveness 
and dependability over long periods and in many differ- 
ent localities. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that the difficulties 
caused by leakage and dust result from the introduction 
of a bone-dry “moisture-hungry” natural gas into a 
system which previously had distributed a moisture- 
laden manufactured gas which also contained oils, 
naphthalene, tars and other condensates. The manu- 
factured gas kept the joints liquid-saturated and tight. 
The bell and spigot joints in cast-iron mains and other 
joints packed with lead cement and yarn especially re- 
quired moisture to maintain their tightness 

Potential leaks in cast-iron mains in the form of 
minute openings and crevices are filled up and in gen- 
eral the interior of the mains and service pipes (partly 
by deposition and partly by corrosion) be 
with this deposit. 


covered 


ome 


Leakage and Dust Troubles 


1 


Consider the effect of the “moisture-hungry” dry 
natural gas. In a very short space of time every trace 
of moisture will’ be removed and the system will be 


completely dried out. This complete dehydration will 
result in the following troubles 
1 Joint packings in the mains and services will be 
dried out, causing a startling increase in the gas 
unaccounted for. In one actual case this figure 
went from 250,000 cubic feet per mile of 3 inch 


2,000,000 cubic feet in 


main per year to nearl) 
less than a year. 
? 


2 The deposit on the interior of the mains will be 


dried out and loosened, and this rust and scale 

will be carried along to clog appliance orifices, 

house regulators, etc. 

Drying out of meter washers and union washers 

will cause leakage on the consumers’ premises and 

result in more service calls. Abnormal shrinkage 
of meter diaphragms will also increase complaints 
and maintenance. 

4 The drying out and removal of the pasty deposits 
whereby the minute holes in cast iron pipe remain 
closed, will open these holes and thereby add to 
the leakage and aggravate the dust troubles. 


w 


Saturation—The Preventative 

This truly formidable list of troubles is invited if 
the changeover is made without immediately saturating 
the natural gas to bring it as nearly as possible to the 
moisture content of the manufactured gas. Properties 
which did not employ saturation have been obliged to 
wage a constant fight against leakage and dust. After 
four and five years of warfare these two enemies are 
still in the field. 

On the other hand, where automatically-controlled 
steam saturation was instituted at once, leakage and 
dust caused no trouble. The duplication of the main in- 
terior condition by properly steaming the natural gas 
produced the moist condition whereby tightness was 
maintained and corrosion and other deposits were kept 
dormant. 

The success of saturation depends largely on the 
proper selection and installation of the equipment, par- 
ticularly of the automatic controller which is responsi- 
ble for the whole operation. 

Saturation Must Be Automatic 

Efforts to saturate without automatic control have 
met with poor success. We quote from a paper by one 
of the outstanding pioneers on this subject, Mr. E. C. 
Kollock of the Southern Cities Public Service Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Kollock’s experience gives his state- 
ment unquestionable authority. At the Mid-West Gas 
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Association 1931 Convention, he said: ‘One of the prin- 
cipal lessons that we have learned in attempting to 
properly condition natural gas with odor, steam and 
oil fog, is the absolute necessity for automatic controls 
for all of them, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 
| cannot emphasize this too strongly. The demand for 
natural gas varies widely from hour to hour and from 
day to day, and, unless automatic controls are used, the 
required amounts cannot be maintained.” 

The injection of steam at a constant rate, after cal- 
culating the required quantity based on average gas 
rate from a station, will not secure the complete and 
uniform saturation at all times. The presence of con- 
densed water in the drips is no guarantee of saturation. 
At peak loads the gas might have as low a humidity as 
40% while at night loads the gas will be super-saturated. 
The condensation during the night hours during low 
load conditions fills the drips and therefore the drip 
pumpage is no accurate guide to proper saturation hour 
after hour. 

Moreover, with dependable automatic control, over- 
saturation is prevented as well as under-saturation, 
thereby keeping drip pumping within reasonable limits. 


Saturate at Distribution Pressure 


Good saturation requires that sufficient steam be ad- 
mitted to maintain the relative humidity at 85 to 95% 
throughout the system. The steam must be introduced 
at the outlet of each district regulator so that the satura- 
tion is accomplished at the distribution pressure of the 
gas. For example if the gas were saturated at ten 
pounds pressure at the city gate and was then reduced 
at the district regulators to 6-inch water pressure it 
would go into the system only 60% saturated. 

For good saturation there must be a saturation con- 
trol set-up at each district regulator station. 


— 


Soil and Corrosion 


ORROSION experienced in the operation of a 
C group of pipe lines in Ohio was found to be re- 

lated to the kinds of soil which occur along a 
32-mile section of the lines. Soils of the Brookston 
series in this area are noncorrosive. Soils of the Nap- 
panee series proved to be corrosive wherever they oc- 
curred. The Wauseon soils occurring on slopes or slight 
ridges were observed to be corrosive. Other sandy and 
sandy-loam soils not underlain by glacial material ap- 
parently have little corrosive action. A satisfactory cor- 
relation was found to obtain between the exchangeable 
hydrogen present in the soils and corrosiveness as in- 
dicated by the quantity of pipe replaced in 1,000-foot 
intervals. The hydrogen ion concentration of soil 
samples in normal potassium chloride solution is a fairly 
satisfactory index to the corrosiveness of the soils 
studied except in the case of slightly buffered sands. 
Both methods, however, tend to exaggerate the cor- 
rosiveness of well-drained sandy soils. An accelerated 
laboratory test of soil corrosiveness involving the cor- 
rosion of a steel disk in contact with moist soil is de- 
scribed. The results obtained paralleled the quantity 
of pipe replacements fairly closely in the case of heavy 
soils. The degree of corrosiveness indicated by the 
test is influenced by the acidity, texture, and probably by 
the structure of the soils studied. Since only a qualita- 
tive study of the factors influencing the test has been 
made, the test can not at this time be considered a re- 
liable index of soil corrosiveness except in the case of 
soils similar to those tested. The methods described 


ol 


for identifying corrosive soils which involve determina- 
tious of acidity are probably most reliable in the case 
of related soils which differ from one another chiefly 
in their contents of exchangeable hydrogen. The data 
obtained from the tests are probably insufficient to in- 
dicate the relative corrosiveness of soils having widely 
different physical and chemical characteristics.— 
I. A. Dennison, Bureau of Standards Research Paper 363 
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Impressions of Home Service 
(Continued from page 59) 


today is because the utilities have not generally fully 
developed their business. You can’t serve two mas- 
ters, and I feel personally that many of the leaders 
of our industry have thought more about cashing in 
on the equities in their properties than about fully de- 
veloping their business. 

“When we talk about fully developing our business, 
Home Service comes in strong. I think that the Home 
Service girl of the future must be not a dietitian or a 
home economist—I don’t like that word economics any- 
how ; it always makes people think of something highly 
theoretical, whereas it is nothing but just plain, ordi- 
nary, garden variety business—the Home Service girl 
of the future must be a business woman, I think. I 
think her job is going to be to teach the customer how 
to make the full use of our gas service profitable to 
herself, and that is a big order. It is a large job, and 
it holds before you tremendous opportunities, much 
greater, I think, than you have had in the past. 

“Now, if the industry is going to have to give more 
attention, as I believe it is, to the development of its 
business so that its customers can be fully served, I 
think we are going to need new methods. We have 
at present, for instance, physical properties that are 
only partly used. We have possibilities of the develop- 
ment of future physical properties that can be used 
profitably. The development of the business is going 
to depend upon our ability to co-ordinate the operation 
of the commercial man or the sales department with the 
engineer operator, so that the sales programs can be 
planned to make the fullest use of the property. Every- 
thing in the sales activity that contributes to that end 

that is, to stimulating the customer to make full use 
of the service—will have a very large effect upon the de- 
velopment of the business, and so upon the development 
of the industry. 

“I think you are to be congratulated upon the work 
of your Home Service Committee this year. I have 
followed to some extent the general work of the com- 
mittee, and I have been particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of the manual on Home Calls, because I think 
there you have one of the greatest factors for the suc- 
cess of Home Service in the future. I am a very strong 
advocate of taking Home Service into the home. 

“There is another thing the Home Service people 
can do at this time—a time of investigation, a time of 
criticism of our industry. You can equip yourselves 
through education to fight the battle of utility. I don’t 
know whether any of you have enrolled in any of the 
employee training courses, public relations training 
courses, which have been gotten out by the national 
associations, but if you haven’t, I think you owe it to 
your companies to do so and inform yourselves as to 
the vital factors in the operation of the utility industry 
so you can meet the questions fairly and honestly that 
the customer puts to you.” 











Industrial 
Furnaces 


for Gas 


Part X—Large Special 
Forge Furnaces 


LAWRENCE E. BIEMILLER 


Supervisor Fuel Sales, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore 


ARGE special forge furnaces incorporate the 

most advanced features of furnace design 

such as: material handling equipment, auto- 

matic temperature control, automatic furnace 

pressure control, efficient insulation, refrac- 
tories of long life, and preheated air. It is because 
these furnaces handle such large tonnage of metal, and 
use fuel in such large quantities, that all these elements 
of design are justified. 

One type of forge furnace not so frequently en- 
countered is the rotary hearth furnace. This is very 
similar to the rotary hearth furnaces described under 
the article in this series devoted to special oven furnaces, 
except that it is designed for use at higher temper- 
atures. The rotary hearth forge is particularly well 
adapted to the handling of small billets, up to 6 or 8 
inches in each dimension. The “in and out” handling 
characteristic of rotary furnaces, is very satisfactory 
for such billets. 

Medium sized billets are largely handled in “straight 
thru” furnaces of various types. Such furnaces for the 
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Cross Section of Walking Beam Billet Heater 
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Walking Beam Billet Heater 


most part have water cooled skid rails, over which the 
billets are pushed by mechanical or hydraulic pushers 
at the charging end. The larger furnaces are usually 
fired from the discharge end with a small number of 
burners firing over the work. They may in addition 
have a few burners firing from the side. The end 
discharge forge furnace, of which a view is here shown, 
is a typical example of such a furnace. The billets are 
pushed thruout the length of the furnace at the level 
at which they enter, and discharge by falling down an 
inclined hearth at the opposite end. The furnace pic- 
tured is fired by high pressure gas thru proportional 
mixing burners. 

Such furnaces are constructed of 9 to 13% inches 
of first quality firebrick; backed up with steel plates, 
or steel plates and 4% inches of insulation, depending 
upon the load factor of its operation. For furnaces up 
to 12 feet wide the top is usually a normal arch, while 
for greater widths flat suspended arches are used. 


Fuel Used Due to Water Cooled Rails 


A pusher type billet heating furnace with heating 
chamber 24% by 6 feet, by 20 inches high can heat 5850 
pounds per hour of billets 55g inches in diameter and 
18 inches long. Each billet will be in the furnace 2%4 
hours, and be discharged at 2300° F. Under such con- 
ditions this furnace uses 156,000 B.t.u. per hundred 
pounds of material heated. The heat loss due to the 
water cooled rails in this case, is 1,650,000 B.t.u. per 
hour, or about 18 per cent. of the heat supplied. 

On a larger furnace of the same type with heating 
chamber 45% by 13% feet, by 16 inches high, the pro- 
duction is 50,000 pounds per hour when operating on 
billets 4 inches square by 12 feet long. This stock can 
be heated to 2200° F, when using air preheated to 800° 
F, with the use of only 76,850 B.t.u. per hundred pounds 
of stock. This improvement is due to more efficient 
use of furnace space, since the billets are nearly as 
wide as the furnace; and to the economy of preheated 
air. 

An illustration is here given of a billet furnace which 
is charged at one end of its longest dimension, and dis- 
charged thru side doors, mostly at the other end. This 
picture shows very well the special auxiliary burners 
at the discharge doors to compensate for door losses. 
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The burners use low pressure gas and air proportion- 
ally mixed. 

Another type of furnace used extensively for uor- 
malizing and such heat treating operations, and also 
used for billet heating, is the walking beam furnace. A 
picture and cross section of such a furnace, used for 
heating brass billets, is here given. 





End View of End Discharge Billet Furnace 


The walking beam conveying mechanism is too com- 
plicated to show on a small sketch. There are two 
beams in the hearth. These have a rectangular motion 
and lift the billets 3” above the fixed portion of the 
hearth on the upward stroke. On the downward stroke 
the moving beams drop 3” below the fixed portion of 
the hearth. The forward and backward movement of 
the beams is adjustable to suit the various sizes of 
billets. The beams operate alternately ; that is, the left- 
hand beam is lifting while the right- hand beam is 
lowering and vice versa. The movement of the beams 
is obtained from two cylinders operated by pressure 
from an oil gear pump. One piston provides the for- 
ward and backward motion and the other the vertical 
motion. Each beam is mounted on two pairs of wheels, 
one pair near each end of the beam. The wheels are 
carried on levers and the levers are actuated in turn by 
the cylinder referred to for obtaining the vertical mo- 
tien. The longitudinal motion is transmitted to the 
beams by means of an arm which engages against the 
connecting rod from the other cylinder. The beams 
consist of heavy structural steel members, plated over 
and carrying cast iron brackets to which are mounted 
heat resisting alloy rails on which the billets rest. The 
space between the rails is lined with refractory insula- 
tion. 


The billets handled are from 4 to 8 inches in 
diameter and weigh 150 to 500 pounds. The capacity 
of the furnace is 28,000 pounds of copper, brass or 
bronze alloy per hour. An automatic charging con- 
veyor takes the billets from the floor where they have 
been placed by a crane, and carries them up into the 
furnace. This conveyor is synchronized with the walk- 
ing beam mechanism. The billets are automatically 
discharged down a roller conveyor. 


The hearth is 42 feet long and accommodates two 
rows of billets. There is a 29 foot heating and a 11 foot 
soaking zone, each under automatic temperature control 
to plus or minus 10° F. Both temperature settings and 
production speeds are readily changed. The two walk- 
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ing beams may be operated in unison, or alternately. 
The lining consists’of 9 inches of fire brick, 9 inches 
of Superex and 3 inches of magnesia block. There are 
10 burners in the heating zone and 4 in the soaking 
zone, each using gas at 8 inches and air at 1 pound pres- 
sure, mixed proportionally. The total burner capacity 
is 16,500,000 B.t.u. per hour. When operating at full 
load of 28,000 pounds per hour, heated to 1450° F, the 
gas usage is the equivalent of 10,125,000 B.t.u. per hour. 
At 25, and 50 per cent. load, the gas usage is the equiv- 
alent of 5,510,000, and 7,125,000 B.t.u. per hour, re- 


spectively. 
An interesting feature of this furnace is its furnace 
pressure control system. Automatically actuated 


dampers for each control zone function in conjunction 
with the automatic temperature control valves. They 
are both open wide together, and when the automatic 
temperature control valves are in their off position, the 
dampers are almost closed. The result of this action 
is to proportion the vent openings of the furnace auto- 
matically to the rate of fuel combustion. This prevents 
the furnace chamber from acting as a flue to draw in 
cold air when the burners are low. Such protection is 
particularly important in walking beam furnaces with 
slots in the hearth. Not only does this pressure control 
prevent loss of thermal efficiency due to dilution of com- 
bustion products, but it also protects the product being 
heated from the effects of excess air. The dampers 
themselves are actuated by the air or gas pressure in 
the air or fuel lines, as admitted to the burners by the 
automatic temperature control valve. 





Side Door Discharge Billet Furnace 


Very large individual forgings are often heated 
large oven furnaces, sometimes of temporary construc- 
tion. An example of such a forging is the reaction 
chamber of an oil cracking unit, which is 45 feet long, 
six feet in diameter inside, with walls 6 inches thick. 
The billet is pierced and forged on a mandrel suc- 
cessively until the desired finished dimensions are 
reached without a seam or joint. This method of 
manufacturing a reaction chamber gives increased 
strength and reduced corrosion. Many large machine 
parts to operate at high temperatures and pressures are 
forged for similar reasons. 

In the steel mills there are large soaking pits and 
furnaces, for handling billets 10 inches wide by 2 or 3 
inches thick by 40 feet long, and for handling slabs of 
1500 to 4000 pounds, all on a quantity production basis. 
These furnaces are usually fired with producer, coke 
67) 


(Continued on page 
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Manufacturing Chocolate Syrup With 


The Aid of 
Modern Gas 


Equipment 


C. W. SWENSON 


Service Engineer, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York 


AS fired steam plays an important 
part in the manufacture of a new 
chocolate syrup being introduced 
by a prominent cocoa concern. A 
battery of 3-10 H.P. Kane boilers 

supplies all the necessary steam for the 
cooking and holding kettles, the sterilizing 
tank and the can dryer. The _ boilers 
are complete steam units in themselves, with 
automatic control and safety features. These boilers 
are of the fire tube type and consist of a steel shell with 
an atmospheric gas burner and combustion chamber 
under it. A jacket of sheet steel and asbestos surrounds 
the internal or boiler proper, but is spaced far enough 
from the shell to permit the hot gases to pass around 
the shell as well as through the tubes. This feature in- 
creases the efficiency of the boiler; effects economy in 
operation and decreases the per boiler horsepower foor 
space, all of which are valuable assets. 

Gas boilers are equipped with automatic steam pres- 
sure controls which can be set to maintain any desired 
pressure. Each boiler also has a low water gas cut- 
off which reduces to a minimum the possibility of burn- 
ing out the boiler due to low water. These boilers are 
built and approved for 100 Ibs. working pressure per 
sq. in. and can, therefore, be operated at any pressure 
from 1 to 100 Ibs., depending upon the requirements of 





Steam Jacketed Healing-up and Cooking Kettles 





Battery of 3-10 H.P. Gas Fired Steam Boilers 


the owner. A single receiver tank with individual pump 
units supplies all of the necessary feed water to the 
boilers. 

These pumps automatically and economically feed 
water to the boilers when the steam pressure exceeds 
the city water pressure, The pumps draw their water 
supply from a receiver tank vented to the atmosphere, 
into which all the condensation is dumped by ordinary 
steam traps and to which make-up water is supplied, if 
required, by the float type feed water regulator built 
into the end, All these desirable features coupled with 
complete automatic control entirely relieve the boiler 
operator of feed water worries. Boilers and pumps 
rest upon suitable fireproof bases and: the boilers are 
properly flue connected to the outdoors. 


Steam Layout Carefully Planned 


All of the steam and return piping in this plant has 
been carefully laid out so as to eliminate any possibilities 
of pockets or troublesome vacuum pulls. Each pipe 
line has been insulated with 85% magnesia asbestos cov- 
ering and all heated equipment similarly insulated where 
possible. 

All metal contacts with the syrup are stainless and 
non-corrosive materials, such as monel and other nickel 
alloys. This fine equipment, and extreme care in proc- 
essing and controlling, account for the preservation of 
the chocolate syrup in its finest condition, 

The chocolate drinking public are fully protected by 
the sanitary conditions prevailing throughout this plant. 
All holding and processing kettles are thoroughly 
washed and cleaned after each day’s run. When the 
day’s production is over, the sanitary pipe lines and 
pumps handling the syrup, are taken apart and undergo 
a complete cleaning. Each day before starting new 
batches, all syrup handling equipment is thoroughly 
sterilized with live steam, further eliminating all possi- 
bility of contamination by dirt and germs. In line with 
these sanitary plant conditions, all of the process steam 
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is supplied from boilers fired with 
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the ideal fuel—GAS. With gas 
equipment it is an easy matter to 
keep things clean and dustless 
throughout the entire plant. 

To eliminate errors due to the 
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human element, temperature con- 
trol instruments are installed on all 
kettles and sterilizers, thus insuring 
uniformity as well as high quality 
of the product. In further completion of qual- 
ity control in producing this syrup, suitable mixers are 
used with individual motors. The blades of these mix- 
ers are of monel metal, thus further insuring sanitary 
conditions. 


Measured Quantities 

The product consists essentially of measured quanti- 
ties of sugar, cocoa and filtered water. This mixture is 
stirred and heated in steam jacketed kettles before being 
pumped to the cooking containers. From here the mix- 
ture goes to a double stage homogenizer and there sub- 
jected to a high pressure and velocity. This process 
produces a syrup of extreme smoothness and perfect 
emulsification. After the homogenizer the syrup goes 
to a steam jacketed monel holding tank and then fo an 
automatic filler. The syrup has then been placed in 
cans which gravitate from the sealing machine to the in- 
take elevator of the sterilizer and cooler. Here the cans 
travel on a carrying unit of the reel and spiral type 
through the whole length of the sterilizer tank. From 
this tank the cans pass through a cooler and then are 
labeled to be ready for the market. 


Here’s How 


GOG0F 


Flow Diagram of Product 
*Use Steam 


a 
a 
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Using gas fired M 

boilers | equipment : 
on this job, the fol- 
lowing items have 








been capitalized : 

1. Minimum floor 
space required. 

2. Convenience of 
location. 

3. Simplicity 
operation. 

4. Cleanliness, 
durability and efficiency. 

5. Automatic, requiring no engineer or fireman. 

Due to manufacturing a product whose peak require- 
ments come during the summer months, these industries 
have earned an exceptionally fine fuel rate. Because 
of this, the operating expenses, including the facts that 
no engineer or fireman is required, are much less than 
with any other fuel available. 

Using such modern and well controlled equipment and 
operating under such fine sanitary conditions, marks this 
product as the ultimate in food perfection. 
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Otto C. Reimann, New Orleans Public Service Inc., boosts his gas water 
heater sales by seeing more than half his prospects after dinner 


EALIZING the need for complete hot water 
service in the home, I endeavor to contact as 
many people today as possible and explain 
to them the many advantages of hot 
water service. Experience has taught me 

that selling is a matter of polite and enthusiastic sug- 
gestion. During the last six months of 1930 I was 
able to secure orders for 127 gas fired automatic water 
heaters, of which seventy-four orders have been placed 
through my own company, the balance being sold 
through the various plumbers and dealers. 


It has been said by competent authority that there 
are forty-six distinct needs for hot water service in 
the home. Therefore, this would provide forty-six 
avenues of approach to an order for a water heater. 

Our company is operating on a cooperative basis 
with seven oz the leading water heater manufacturers, 
through their local distributors. Each month one par- 
ticular kind of heater is featured and major effort is 
confined to this one type of heater. However, should 
a customer express a preference, we would not attempt 
to break down whatever confidence might already exist 
in his mind, but would attempt to develop in the mind 
of this prospect the features and advantages of this 





particular heater. 
Our company has a deferred payment sales plan 
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that enables the purchaser to budget the expense of the 
heater over a reasonable period of time, and this also 
is helpful in closing sales. 

We also have excellent advertising helps and copies 
of current ads are necessarily carried by salesmen and 
can be used to good advantage in closing sales. Now 
for an average day’s work: Report to office at 8:15 
A.M. Attend sales meeting. Leave office at 8:45. Ar- 
rive in territory at 9:15 and devote the entire morning 
to systematic canvassing for prospects. I interview an 
average of iwenty-five people each forenoon, telling 
them my enthusiastic story of hot water service and 
the advantages that would accrue to them through the 
ownership of a gas fired heater carrying the approval 
of the American Gas Association Testing Laboratories. 
The afternoons are devoted to call-backs, appointments 
and calls on users. The satisfied user is a most excel- 
lent source of prospects for future sales and too much 
cannot be said in favor of a close follow-up of all users. 
At least three evenings each week are devoted to ap- 
pointments to discuss this all-important topic of hot 
water service with Mr. and Mrs. Prospect. At least fifty 
per cent of my sales are actually closed after dinner and 
the salesman failing to take full advantage of this par- 
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ticular phase of the game is doing an injustice to himself 
and his employers. 

Our company, of course, maintains an up to the min- 
ute floor and window display of the various water 
heaters sold by us, and I find this of real value to my- 
self as an outside salesman. First, it helps materially 
to create in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Public the need 
for hot water service, and in addition to that develops 
rather clearly in their minds the physical apparatus 
necessary to obtain this hot water service. 

While the salesroom is not open after dinner, the out- 
side salesmen are permitted to bring prospects into the 
sales room until midnight. Therefore, if I find that I 
am unable to close an order without physical demon- 
stration, I make every effort to bring the prospect to 
the sales room where comparisons and satisfactory se- 
lections may be made. 

No magic or other mysterious agencies are necessary 
equipment to the sale of gas fired water heaters. The 
essential equipment for this work comprises an ade- 
quate knowledge of the merchandise and not only of 
willingness but of eagerness to spread the gospel of this 
service. In other words, knowledge of merchandise 
plus work equals satisfactory sales. 


— ———$—__—_— 


Sell The Full Line 


ECEMBER is an ideal month to sell the full line 
D of gas appliances and, as we view it, December, 
1931 is a good month to crash the average cus- 
tomer’s frozen assets by a sale that offers him the un- 
usual. In staging an unusual sale however, do it on 
your complete line ; include ranges, refrigerators, radiant 
gas heaters, ironers, garage heaters, water heaters, in- 
cinerators and what have 


gain on all appliances included in the sale. This bargain 
took the form of double credit for down payments. In 
other words if the down payment on an article was 
$10,00, the customer was given a credit of $20.00, or 
double the down payment,” said Mr. Norman B. Terry 
in talking about the plan. ’ 
This double duty plan was featured “worked-out’’ 
in all advertisements run in 





you. Move all of your 
stocks onto the sales floor 
and dress them up with 
special price tags and dis- 
play cards featuring your 
Christmas Special Offer. 
A plan that worked out 
wonderfully well for the 


ore 


the St. Louis daily newspa- 
pers and was also featured 
in the half dozen window 
display advertisements in 
the company’s main store 
and in branch stores in the 
various parts of the city. 
Just how the sale was 


2. 


ays 





Laclede Gas Light. Com- Seven more days for your played up may be seen from 
pany, St. Louis, a short ee ee ante the advertisements repro- 
time ago may be used as a oe Gu oh or duced herewith. 5 

basis for such an activity. Gorass bet! Boner ante on A sale of this kind not 
The plan devised by ranges, water heaters only affords the dealer a 


Messers. Lewis, Terry and 
Vandergrift was called a 
“Double Duty Dollar Sale” 
and the double duty dollar 
idea was applied to the full 
line of appliances sold by 
the company. 

“In planning this cam- 
paign on gas appliances we 
felt that it was necessary, 
because of existing busi- 
ness conditions, to give the 
sale a name which would 
indicate that the sale of- 
fered out-of-the-ordinary 
bargains. Also, we realized 
that in order to put the 
sale over it would be neces- 
sary to offer a genuine bar- 








| 
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The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Olive at Eleventh 
CEntral 3800 











worth while Christmas 
business in new appliances 
but it should also enable 
him to reduce his stocks of 
items that have been slow 
movers or which he expects 
to discontinue in 1932. In 
other words a sale of this 
kind is just about what the 
customer is looking for 
right now, so you satisfy 
him and, aside from that, it 
affords you an ideal oppor- 
tunity to build up your De- 
cember sales and cut your 
inventory down—and thus 
start the new year in a fair 
way with new merchandise 
at new prices. 
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Get double credit 
for your down payment 


with | double duty dollars 


ERE'S your chance to get double credit for your 

down payment on an Electrolux gas refrigerator. 
It’s an opportunity to get an Electrolux on thrifty terms 
now when the hot weather is just starting. During this 
June sale you: dollars do double duty. For instance, 
suppose you wanted the ropular Hostess mode! Electro- 
ive. You make a down payment of ‘rom $10 to $20, we 
credit you with an amount equal to twice your down 
payment, the balance can be paid in 24 months. 


ELECTROLUX 


THE_| CUA. nEFRIGERATOR 





This dovble-duty dolicr sale is effective only during the 
month of June. It includes all Electrolux models ranging in 
size wom the “New Yorker,” with a shelf area of 5*/10 
square feet to the “Country Club” model with 32°/10 feet of 
shell space. 


Here's an example of the 
Double Duty Dollar Plan 


The regular price of the Hostem Electrolus is... . $275.00 


Glectroles t the ger raltigerater thar all S. Lous le 
meine wher 5 he egercte Mar epercte: hen 
omy moving porn thot make: ne noiee neve needs ne 
Poin nor reovires servicing becoves there is nothing to 
oe out of order The beeutityl Eleawolvs cobine: om- 
bode: oll the lover improvemenm tech a: special in- 
welation equal te S teat of brick, dbbon type shelves, 
beveled comen end chromivm motel The rerigereriag 
epecre vs sealed in on oir right one-piece wai! Elecme 
lex te operated by © tiny gor Rame ond « wickle of 
were which moher the operating coe approsimately 
Se 0 dey 


The Laclede Gas Light Co. 


CEntse! 3800 





In connection with the Laclede Company’s sale it is 
understood that the quota set was greatly exceeded and 
that the advertising expense was somewhat less than 
the amount appropriated—and there can be no doubt 
that the sale started a buying movement that will be 
profitable for some time to come. 

Another gas man who is seeking ways and means to 
build his gas load per domestic customer told us the 
other day that he is planning a customer’s gift activity 
for the ten days preceeding Christmas. His plan is to 
advertise that all who purchase gas appliances during 
the ten days preceeding Christmas day will be presented 
with a useful gift free of charge. It is his intention to 
present all purchasers of gas ranges, water heaters, 
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radiant heaters and the so-called major appliances with 
their choice of either a cake griddle or a waffle iron. To 
those purchasing an ironing machine he will present a 
gas laundry stove and, aside from those who purchase 
appliances, he is working out a plan to present all com- 
ers with a gas toaster. This toaster he said would be 
wrapped in a special Christmas Gift wrapper and would 
also contain a number of toast recipes. Not a bad idea 
and one that may be enlarged upon or revised to suit 
the man who is looking for ways and means to pop- 
ularize gas and to build up his load per domestic meter. 








| soldiers of Thrift 


... are these 
Double Duty 
Dollars 


Newavavs smart people buy 
carefully. They buy only those things which 
bring the most comfort, satisfaction and hap- 
piness...and they buy where their dollars 
bring the most value. That's why se many 
St. Lowlsans are taking advantage of this 
Double Duty Dollar Sale. An automatic supply 
ef hot water, always hot and always ready, is 
ene of the most enjoyable conveniences you 
can put In your home. During this sale you can 
buy an American Ace or Ruud water heater 
and make your dollars do double duty. 


meer 











You make a down payment up te 10% = 1 





& 


We credit you with an amount 
equal to your down payment 
( Deuble Duty Dollars) $10.80 
Allowance for your old heater 10.00 
$20.80 





ee 


Balance to be paid in 18 months 


Other water heaters ranging In size and price 
can be purchased on this same plan with down 
payment as low as $5. 





The LACLEDE GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


OLIVE AT ELEVENTH CEntral 3800 


DURING THIS MONTH DOUBLE DUTY DOLLARS APPLY ON RANGES, 
REFRIGERATORS AND WASHERS IN ADDITION TO WATER HEATERS. 














Copies of Bulletin No. 230 may be obtained without 
charge by addressing the Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana, IIlinois. 


cnn aesinass 


Humidification for Residences 


N VIEW of the extended interest which has re- 
cently developed concerning humidification for resi- 
dences, the demand for some single source of in- 

formation, easily available, has become urgent. The 
object in the preparation of Bulletin No. 230 of the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois was, therefore, to consolidate certain useful in- 
formation from various sources, and to present ex- 
perimental results which have been obtained by the 
Engineering Experiment Station incident to cooperative 
researches with the National Warm-Air Heating Asso- 
ciation and with the Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers. 





Industrial Furnaces for Gas 


(Continued from page 63) 


oven and natural gas, or oil. The air is frequently re- 
generated or recuperated. 

Closely controlled fuels such as manufactured and 
natural gas, are being used more frequently for forging. 
On a recent conversion of a billet furnace to the newest 
luminous flame gas burners, the fuel consumption was 
reduced 30 per cent. while the production loss due to 
scaling was cut 96 per cent, the number of hammer 
blows reduced 60 per cent., and the amount of stock 
used cut 8 per cent. The proper furnace design will 
see increasing recognition of the advantages of gas in 
such respects. 
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AMERICAN GAS } 
MERCHANDISING. 





December 


ECEMBER is the month that affords 

the gas appliance dealer an opportunity 
to play up his full line of appliances. Ad- 
vertising should feature the gift idea; gas 
ranges, refrigerators, space heaters, dryers, 
toasters, griddles, waffle irons and ironers 
may all be advertised as family gifts. 


Stores and windows should be decorated 
early in the month, using green, red and 
silver to form wall drapes and settings for 
appliances. Appliance price tags may 
also be printed in color. 


Poinsettias and Holly make ideal deco- 
rating material, while the symbols of the 
season—Santa Claus, the Christmas tree, 
stars, etc—may be used profusely. The 
impulse to give impels folks to stop, look 
and buy, if a bit of thought is given to sug- 
gestive selling. A refrigerator for mother 
or a new gas range are always worth while 
suggestions. 


Display your full line, make your store 
look the part of the holiday season, price 
all merchandise and if you have a line or 
lines that you expect to mark down dur- 
ing your January Inventory Sale, mark 
them down now, for folks are shopping for 
prices. High priced appliances should be 
displayed on the floor but we are inclined 
to think that if you display some of the 
lower, more popular, priced items in your 
window, you will be tuning into the times. 
However, do not let price dominate your 
sales story, printed or otherwise. The folks 
who formerly purchased the medium priced 
merchandise, as well as the well-to-do who 
always shopped, are seeking something in 
the way of a lower price, yet the dominant 
ideas that they carry in their mind is, 
“What will it do for me?” 


1—Tues. 
2—Wed. 
3—Thur. 
4—Fri. 
5—Sat. 
6—Sun 
7—Mon, 
8—Tues. 
9—Wed. 
10—Thur, 
11—Fri. 
12—Sat. 
13—Sun. 
14—Mon, 
15—Tues. 
16—Wed. 
17—Thur. 
18—Fri, 
19—Sat. 
20—Sun, 
21—Mon. 
22—Tues. 
23—Wed. 
24—Thur. 
25—Fri. 
26—Sat. 
27—Sun., 
28—-Mon. 
29—Tues. 
30—Wed. 
31—Thur. 





. 





Gas first used for light 1816; 115 years ago. 
Lincoln delivered his last message to Congress, 1864. 


Illinois, the great prairie State, admitted to the Union, 
1818. 


lhomas Carlyle, historian, born, 1795. 
Change store Window displays tonight. 
Run special holiday advert:sement in newspapers. 


Delaware (First State) ratified the U. S. Constitution, 


1787. 

Joel Chandler Harris, author, born, 1866. 
Conduct Christmas Baking Contest—Cakes and Cookies. 
Continue Christmas Baking Contest. 

Change displays in store and in windows. 

Arthur Brisbane, writer, born, 1864. 

Run Christmas newspaper advertisements. 

George Washington died, 1799. 

Conduct Pie Baking Demonstration in store. 
Boston Tea Party, 1773. 

Run Special newspaper advertisement. 

Conduct store demonstrations. 

Change window displays. 

United States took possession of Louisiana, 1803. 
Mass., 


Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. 


Shortest day of the year. 


Plymouth, 


Winter begins today—Play-up this fact in a radiant 


heater ad. 

Final mark-down on Christmas specials. 

Have store open in the evening. 

Christmas—A Very Merry Christmas 10 you is the Amer- 
ican Gas Journal's wish. May 1932 see you doing great 
things. 

Go over plans for January activities. 

No work—a day of rest. 

Woodrow Wilson born, 1856. 

Line-up inventory. 


Al Smith, Statesman, born, 1873. 








Edison conducted first public demonstration, 1879. 
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The Legal Side of Our Industry 


Leo T. Parker discusses. 


Franchise Held Reasonable and Valid 


T is well known that contracts are 
void which are in restraint of trade, 
which lack mutuality. Sometimes 
franchises are deemed in restraint 
of trade. 

Grants of the right or privilege to use 
public streets for the purpose of maintain- 
ing and operating railroads, electric light 
power lines, system of waterworks, gas 
pipe lines and the like, are franchises. 

A city has two classes of powers: One, 
legislative or governmental, in the exer- 
cise of which it acts as a sovereign; the 
other, proprietary or business, in the ex- 
ercise of which it acts and contracts for 
the private advantages of the city and 
its inhabitants. In the exercise of powers 
which are strictly governmental, the offi- 
cers of the city may make no grant or 
contract which will bind the municipality 
beyond the terms of their offices, because 
they may not lawfully circumscribe the 
legislative powers of their successors 
3ut, in the exercise of the business powers 
of a city, its officers are limited by no such 
rule and they may lawfully exercise these 
powers in the same way and they are 
governed by the same rules as a private 
individual or corporation. For this reason, 
in order to induce companies to instail 
expensive equipment it is, as a rule, neces- 
sary that the officials grant to such com- 
panies exclusive rights for a reasonable 


period.. Franchises of this nature are 
valid. 
For instance, in Griffin v. Oklahoma 


Natural Gas Corporation, 37 F. (2d) 545, 
it was disclosed that a city entered into a 
contract with a gas company named the 
Kirk Company whereby the city agreed 
to purchase from this company all the 
gas required by the city for fuel in the 
operation of its waterworks power plant, 
and the city agreed to use only natural 


gas for fuel in the operation of such 
power plant. The contract contained a 
clause which relieved the gas company 
from failure to furnish the gas where 
such failure resulted from causes beyond 
its control. On the same date the city 


and the Kirk Company entered into an- 
other contract by the terms of which the 
latter agreed to furnish gas to the in- 
habitants at a stipulated cost and gave the 
Kirk Company exclusive right for five 
years to furnish gas to its water plant 
and to the inhabitants. 


Validity of Franchise 

Status of Property in City Streets 
Liability for Water Pollution 
Used Equipment Sales 
Furnishing Safe Working Place 
Employe’s Funeral Expenses 
Damage Caused by Flood Water 
Drilling Contract Status 

Where to File Suit 


Suit was filed by certain citizens on 
the contention that both contracts are 
invalid first, because the agreements lack 
mutuality, since the Kirk Company is 
relieved from liability for failure to fur- 
nish the gas for causes beyond its control, 
and second, that the franchise which gave 
the Kirk Company the exclusive right 
to furnish the gas for the water plant 
and to the inhabitants for five years is a 
restraint of trade since it prevents other 
gas companies, which may desire to do so, 
to furnish gas for these purposes. How- 
ever, it is important to know that the 
Court held the contracts valid, stating the 
following important law: 

“A franchise is a special privilege con- 


ferred by government upon individuals 
and which does not belong to the citizens 
of the country, generally, of common 
right. The grant of a right to main- 


tain and operate public utilities within a 
municipality and to exact compensation 
therefor is a franchise... . If the restraint 
reasonable, under the _ particular 
and circumstances of the case, the 
contracts are not invalid because of such 
restraint. We think, in view of the 
expenditure necessary to be made to fur- 
nish gas to the city and the fact that the 
city was the only customer for such gas. 
an exclusive contract for a period of five 
years was reasonable. ... A contract to 
furnish such gas, as shall be required or 
consumed by an established business, is 
a contract to furnish an ascertainable 
quantity of gas and is valid. ... The pro- 
visions in the contracts, exempting the 
Kirk Company and its successors from 
failure to furnish gas due to causes be- 
yond its control, did not render the con- 


were 


facts 


tracts void for want of mutuality. 
We conclude that the contracts were not 
void for want of mutuality.” 


Legal Status of Gas Companies Property 
in City Streets 


Various have held that a citv 
may tear up its streets for making neces- 
sary improvements and that, in the ab- 
sence of state laws, the city is not liable 
expenses resulting to pub- 
lic utilities or other companfes having 
legal rights to use such streets. 

For example, in Louisville Gas Co. wv. 
Commissioners of Sewerage of Louisville, 
33 S. W. (2d) 344, the commissioners 
of a city decided to build a sewer through 


Courts 


for payment of 
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Much 
the cutting of an open ditch through the 
street as this meant the removal of street 
cars and other utilities and the interrup 
tion of traffic. 


a street. objection was raised to 


After a careful considera- 


tion of the situation the commissioners 
determined to construct the proposed 
sewer by driving a tunnel beneath the 


surface of the street, as in this way the 
traffic upon the street would not be inter- 
rupted. A contract was duly made with 
a construction company to drive the tun- 
nel and to construct the sewer. This was 
done while traffic went on as usual on the 
street, but some of the soil beneath the 
surface of the street and above the tunnel 
sank at various points, and as the result 
of such sinking the pipes, mains and con- 
duits of the Louisville Gas Company were 
caused to sag and to break, requiring that 
company to immediately repair them, 
which it did at a considerable cost. 

The company sued the city for 
damages. The gas company did not con 
tend that the work was not carried on 
in a careful or prudent manner or that 
there was any negligence of the contractor. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court refused to hold the gas com- 
pany entitled to recover cost of repairing 
its pipes, mains, etc. This Court said: 

“Appellant (gas company) placed its 
pipes in the streets of the city, subject 
to the right of the public, through its 
proper municipal authorities, to make 
such use of the streets as might be neces- 
sary to protect the public health and 
safety. The city authorities could not 
by contract deprive the city of the power 
to make, in future, such use of the 
streets as the public health or the public 
safety required, and the gas company took 
its rights under its franchise, subject to 
these limitations. . .. Under the authorities 
above cited appellant (gas company) 
placed and maintained its pipes in the 
street subject to the police power of the 
city. It did not have an absolute property 
in the street or the right absolutely to 
maintain its pipes in the street. Its rights 
were subject to the police power of the 
city.” 


gas 


Liability for Water Pollution 


Frequently gas companies have con- 
troversy with municipal officials over water 
pollution resulting from operation of gas 
plants. Usually a Court will issue an in- 
junction against further conduction of 
the plant in a manner adapted to pollute 
water intended for domestic purposes. 
However, damages are not allowable di- 
rectly from a firm which pollutes water 
and a company under contract with the 
city to purchase pure water. 

For illustration, in Pure v. Boyle Co., 
26 S. W. (2d) 161, a city, which obtained 
its water supply from a river for dis- 
tribution and sale to its inhabitants, agreed 
in writing to supply pure water to an ice 
company for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing ice. Some time later a company began 
to discharge into the river large quanti- 
ties of waste oil and other impurities, 
thereby polluting the stream and render- 
ing its waters unfit for the manufacture 
of ice. The ice company filed suit against 
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the company guilty of polluting the water. 
This Court refused to hold the ice com- 
pany entitled to a judgment, saying: 

“The interest of the ice company in 
said waters emanated exclusively from 
their contract with the city, and was but 
an indirect interest. Harm from the 
wrongful acts of the plaintiff came to 
the defendant indirectly through the con- 
tractual relation which existed between 
them and the city. The injury is too re- 
mote to constitute a cause of action.” 

If the ice company had sued the city 
it may have recovered damages. Also, 
the city may have obtained an injunction 
to prevent further pollution. 


The Law of Used Equipment Sales 


It is well settled that a gas company 
which purchases new equipment or ma- 
chinery has an implied guarantee that the 
subject of the sale is reasonably worth 
the purchase price. However, this rule is 
not applicable with respect to used or 
second-hand materials. 

For instance, in McDonald v. Dorfman, 
32 S. W. (2d) 443, it was disclosed that 
a seller sold and delivered used supplies. 
materials, and casings, for the sum of 
$3,887.32 for the purpose of drilling oil 
and gas wells and taking care of the 
production therefrom on oil and gas leases. 
The purchaser refused payment on the 
contention that the pipe and equipment 
was not reasonably worth the purchase 
price. However, the Court held the pur- 
chaser liable for full payment, and said: 

“It is undisputed that the property, the 
casing, was second-hand. It was known 
by the parties to be second-hand and was 
sold as such. It is undisputed that the 
purchaser had the opportunity to inspect 
the property. . . . When one buys second- 
hand property, knows it to be second- 
hand, and either inspects it or has the 
opportunity to do so, there is no implied 
warranty.” 


Duty of Employer to Furnish Safe 
Working Place 

The duty of an employer to use ordi- 
mary care to provide his employe with 
reasonably safe appliances and machinery 
does not require him to furnish the new- 
est and best appliances. In other words, 
if the employer furnishes appliances that 
are customarily used by ordinarily prudent 
persons in the same business, he is not 
negligent. However, such custom must be 
uniform and if there is any material varia- 
tion therefrom on the part of the employ- 
er, the question of the employer’s liability 
must be decided by a jury. 

For example, in the late case of Bird- 
song v. Jones, 30 S. W. (2d) 1094, it was 
shown that an employe was injured as a 
result of his employer's equipment not 
being provided with a safety guard usual- 
ly used at similar places. Therefore, the 
jury held the employer liable in damages. 


Gas Company Liable for Employe’s 
Funeral Expenses 

Generally speaking all reasonable laws 
intended to benefit injured employes, or 
their dependents, are valid and enforce- 
able and the Courts will not relieve em- 
ployers from obligation thereunder upon 
mere technicalities. 
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For instance, in Wisconsin Gas Co. vw. 
Industrial Commission, 232 N. W. 699, it 
was disclosed that a state law provides: 

“In all cases where death proximately 
results from the accident the employer or 
insurer shall pay the reasonable expense 
for burial, not exceeding two hundred 
dollars.” 

A gas company employe was killed. 
The counsel for the company argued that 
it should not be liable since the employe 
had no dependents. Notwithstanding this 
contention the Court held the law valid 
and enforceable, saying: 

“The evident legislative purpose was to 
require the employer to pay certain sums 
into the state treasury in the cases of the 
death of employes leaving no one wholly 
dependent upon them. The language used 
in the original act and in the various 
amendments sets up standards by which 
that amount is to be ascertained 
when there are no dependents, the state 
under the statute receives the entire 
amount subject to the limitations pre- 
scribed. There is a greater justification 
for the provision requiring payment to 
the state in the event the deceased em- 
ploye leaves no dependents than in cases 
where he leaves persons partially depend- 
ent upon him. To hold that partial de- 
pendence must be established as a pre- 
requisite to the payment of any amount 
to the state would defeat the very evident 
purpose-of the statute.” 


Gas Company Liable for Damage 
Caused by Flood Water 


When making excavations or digging 
trenches the law requires gas companies 
to exercise care to prevent damage to 
adjacent property in the event a heavy 
rain suddenly floods the land. Negligence 
to provide for the escape of this water 
may result in a verdict against the gas 
company for damages caused adjacent 
property. 

For example, in S. Kosson & Sons vw. 
Union Bldg. & Const. Co., 151 Atl. 633. 
a property owner filed suit against a con- 
tractor, water company and gas company 
for damages resulting from water and 
dirt washing through the interstices of the 
foundation wall into his cellar. 

The testimony disclosed that a contract- 
or was under a contract with a city to 
widen a street by setting back the curb 
line. The gas company was contemporane- 
ously relaying its connections. Some 
months earlier the water company had re- 
set its water box to the line of the pro- 
posed curb. 

The surface water from the building 
leaders regularly flowed across the side- 
walk to the curb and thence bv gutter 
to the city sewers. The contractor dug a 
trench two feet distant from and parallel 
with the existing curb for the purpose 
of ultimately setting a new curb. In so 
doing he should have formed a gutter 
to carry the sidewalk flow over that 
trench and into the old gutter. He did 
not do this although a rainstorm began 
while the workmen were actively on the 
job and as a consequence the trench, 
during the ensuing storm, formed a reser- 
voir from which water worked back into 
the cellar. At the same time the gas 


company dug a trench and failed to pro- 
vide an outlet. The water from this trench 
flowed into the cellar. The higher Court 
relieved the water company from liability. 
but indicated the liability of both the con- 
tractor and the gas company, saying: 
“There appears to have been no rea- 
sonable necessity for either of these de- 
fendants (contractor or gas company) to 
dam the gutter so that this outlet could not 
function. The gutter was there for the 
purpose of carrying water. The reason for 
free flow and the probable result of stop- 
page were obvious. Given a sufficient 
rainfall, an overflow was inevitable, nor 
would it require a deluge to produce that 
result. . . . Concerning the Passaic Con- 
solidated *Water Company, it may be 
gathered from the evidence that, from 
six months to a year before the damage 
to plaintiff’s property, a water box—an 
apparatus for turning on and off the con- 
sumer’s water supply—belonging to that 
company had been installed near the curb. 
The refilling of the trench and the work 
generally had long been completed.” 


Drilling Contract Held Void 


It is well settled that a contract is in- 
valid, unless all of the obligations of the 
contracting parties are clearly defined. It 
is important to know that this rule of the 
law is applicable to all contracts. An ex- 
ample of one kind of contract is illustrated 
in Ladd v. Foster Inv. Co., 40 F. (2d) 497. 
Here it was shown that a property owner 
and a gas company entered into a contract 
whereby the former agreed to lease to the 
latter, for drilling purposes, his property 
of 300 acres. The contract did not specify 
the amount of royalty, the time drilling 
was to commence, the rent due for delay, 
or other terms of a complete lease. 

In holding the contract invalid, the 
Court said: 

“In order to be binding, it was essential 
that all the terms and conditions of the 
latter be specified, and as this was not 
done, the contract was not enforceable.” 


Where to File Suit 


It is well known that many states have 
enacted laws requiring corporations of 
other states to perform certain acts and 
meet prescribed requirements before ‘suit 
can be filed. However, if such a law has 
not been passed and neither does the law 
expressly give the corporation, which de- 
sires to file suit, this right, the Courts 
may imply that the corporation has such 
right. In other words, the liability of a 
foreign corporation to be sued in a par- 
ticular state need not be distinctly ex- 
pressed in the statutes of that state, but 
may be implied from a grant of authority 
in those statutes to carry on its business 
there. Another important point of the 
law is that the term “the business done 
by said corporation in this state” does not 
mean the single transaction by which the 
liability was incurred. It means the busi- 
ness done generally by the corporation in 
this state, and by the doing of which the 
corporation is deemed to be in the state, 
under the protection of the laws of the 
state, and subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of the State. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Completion of the Continental Construction Cor- 
poration line by which Texas gas is brought almost a 
thousand miles to Chicago, is a real achievement for 
the industry. The entire system, comprising 1250 
miles of pipe, is capable of delivering approximately 
175,000,000 cubic feet daily and will serve industrial Rcd 
and domestic users in numerous towns and Cities, in 
six different states. 














Many factors entered into the accomplishment of 
such a tremendous undertaking. One of the most 
important of these was the availability of pipe adequate 
in diameter and strength, without excessive weight. 


In pipe-line projects of magnitude, engineers and 
field men rely on the uniformly satisfactory working 
qualities, the unfailing strength and oo durability 
of NATIONAL Pipe, established by impressive 
records from every important field. Such records 
account for a large portion of the Continental Line 
being composed of NATIONAL— 


America’s Preferred Line Pipe 





oa . o : NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 3 es 
i ; Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation er 
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New “Heatmaster’ Warm Air with automatic float tank to control the 


Furnace water level. New sectional cast iron 

burners are used to provide the neces- 

The Surface Combustion Corporation sary combustion. Special rust resisting, 

Toledo, O., has recently announced the terne plated sheet steel is used in the 

new Heatmaster warm air furnace to side and flue radiators for Natural Gas. 

the Gas Industry. Special acid resisting alloy sheet steel is 

The new Heatmaster incorporates furnished for Manufactured Gas. It is 

every feature necessary to provide me- made in sizes for medium and larger 
chanically circulated, cleansed, humidi size homes 














New Garage Heater 
a =e - . : a ~— . . 
with exceptionally pleasing and moder [his company also announces a new 


fied warm air for the modern home 


design, in conformity with present day 
trends toward livable basements. 


as fired garage heater. 
his unit, designed to sell at a mod- 


The unit is completely automatic ate price, is intended to capitalize on 
with blower control and overheating 1 growing tendency toward heated 
temperature limit control, electric mo garages during the winter months, es- 
tor valve, thermostatic regulation, auto- ecially in the Northern states. 
matic gas pilot, and pressure regulatio1 It is made in one size only, with a 

Warmed and filtered air is circulate: 32,000 B.t.u. input per hour. Burners 
by two noiseless centrifugal blowers extend the entire length of the chamber 
through the duct system. Filtering is eliminating hot spots. Radiation shields 
of the dry type, with removable screens prevent the outer casing from becom- 
that are easily cleaned. The humidify hot. The heater is absolutely safe 


ing pan is located within the casing fror re It is modern in design and 
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attractive in appearance, compact and 
requires small floor space. The Garage 
Heater may be furnished with thermo- 
stat control. Burner adjustments are 
easily made from the outside of the 
heater. Extra heating surface makes 





Surface Combustion Garage Heate? 


for unusual efficiency and economy of 
operation. It is made for operation 
with either manufactured or natural 
gas. The unit has an overall length of 
40 inches and a height of 371 inches. 

~- = — 


Telemco System for Remote Indi- 
cating and Recording 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 
means for remote indicating and re- 
cording through the use of the Telemco 
System. 

The purpose of the remote indicating 
device is to measure or indicate a quan- 
tity or magnitude, such as gas pressure, 
water level, oil pressure, energy, flow 





and the like, at a point remote from the 
locality at which such a quantity or 
magnitude exists. 

The Telemco System consists of a 
transmitter and a receiver. The trans- 
mitter to be placed where the measure- 
ment is to be taken and the receiver 
where this measure is to be indicated or 
recorded. 

It will be seen that only two connect- 
ing wires are needed between the trans- 
mitter and receiver, and in many cases 
where the distance is not too great a 
single wire with ground return may be 
used. 

The current used, namely 10 milliam- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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.. to > ti Work ! 


Gas distribution work demands a trencher of maximum 
compactness. 

The Cleveland Baby Digger, the pioneer small trencher, 
is but 57% inches wide and only 8 feet 2 inches in 
height. These are the two important dimensions, providing 
minimum clearance on both sides of the machine and 
requiring minimum headroom. 

Right of way past poles, trees and hydrants, along narrow 
highways, alleys, etc., can be easily laid out so that prac- 
tically every job becomes a machine trenching job, with 
attendant speed and economy. 

The Baby Digger weighs approximately 4 tons. This 
feature, coupled with its extremely narrow width and low 
height, permits its use over lawns, soft spots, sidewalks, 
driveways, etc., and at the same time affords unrivalled 
mobility from job to job on its own specially-built trailer. 


Mounted on dual wheels with pneumatic tires it moves at 
truck-speed through traffic, violating no highway regula- 
tions; while overhead viaducts, trolley wires and trees 
provide no obstacle. 

A wide range of digging speeds and cutting widths, plus 
an astonishingly fine and rugged construction, guarantee 
unsurpassed performance. A significant fact is its prefer- 
ence in localities where unusually difficult digging condi- 
tions exist. 

Learn what real machine trenching performance can be. 
Use the Baby Digger on your next job—it is fitted to 
your work. Write for specifications. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher’’ 
20100 St. Clair Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohi-. 





e CLEVELAND 
BABY DIGGER 





Telemco System 


] 
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i (Continued from page 72) 
: 
peres at 35 volts, is so small that it is 
not objected to by any telephone or 
telegraph companies from whom lines 
might be leased. 

Power is required only at the receiv- 
ing end, which is a great advantage in 
cases where it is desirable to install the 
transmitter in manholes or other places 
where a current source is not available. 

It is impossible for sparks to occur at 
the transmitter since there are no 
brushes or contacts, and there is prac- 
tically no limit to the distance over 
which the system may be used. 

The device, when properly adjusted, 
is accurate to within at least 2% of its 
reading. 





























































New Humphrey Ambassador 
Heater 


The General Gas Light Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., announce the New Hum- 
phrey Ambassador Heater for homes, 
offices and stores. 

The new Ambassador is a 
refinement of the Humphrey 
gas unit heating principle 
of fan-forced circulation 
and combustion. All the 
Unit Heater features of 
quick, clean, safe, economi- 
cal heat have been retained 
but the mechanism—radi- 
ating elements, motor, fan, 
gas lines—have been con 
cealed in a cabinet of artis- 
tic design that blends with 
the best of home or office 





furnishings. 
Temperature is  main- 
tained in the space to be 


heated within a few degrees 
by an automatic electrically 
operated thermostat located 
near the room air intake 
grill. It is equipped with 
safety pilot valve, which in 
case pilot is extinguished, 
automatically cuts off gas to 
burner as well as to pilot. 
All sides and top of the 
cabinet are constructed of 
heavy gauge sheet steel and 
shielded so that even chil- 
dren can touch any portion of the cabinet 
without fear or danger of burns. 

In warm climates it can be used alone 
for heating homes, offices, and stores. In 
colder climates it will be a valuable aid 


to the central heating plant, saving 


New Specific Gravity Indicator 
and Recorder 


The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has placed on 
the market a new model of its Ranarex 
Specific Gravity Indicator and Recorder. 
The well established Ranarex principle, 
has been retained, but the design has been 
simplified. 


Humphrey 


ey 
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The device consists of only a vacuum 
tube, a milliameter, a fixed resistance, a 
variable inductance and a static voltage 
regulator. The system maintains its ac- 
curacy to within 2% even if the supply 
voltage drops to 20% below normal, or 
rises 15% above normal. 

Gas companies have numerous appli- 
cations for the Telemco Systems in the 
measurement of pressures maintained at 
outlying points of their distribution sys- 
tems, namely at holders, reduction 
points, pipe line entrances to large in 
dustrial plants, pressures along long 
distance transmission lines, also for the 
measurement of heights of holders, in- 
dications of positions of valves, etc. 

Central Heating Plants for the re- 
mote recording of steam _ pressures 
maintained at distant points in the sys- 
tem. 


—j—— 


many hours of costly operation in Fali 
and Spring when just enough heat to 
take off the chill is required. 

For offices, stores, and shops the 
cleanliness of gas heat, tne economy of 
using heat only when it is needed, are 
expected to arouse interest among of- 





imbassador Heater 


fice tenants, and store and shop own- 
ers, especially since the artistic design 
of the Ambassador permits its use in 
iny surroundings. Descriptive litera- 
ture will be mailed on request. 


All working parts are easily accessible. 
The entire indicating and _ recording 
mechanism is attached to one plate, and 
the driving mechanism, including the 
motor, to another. Both plates may be 
removed without the use of tools, by 
loosening a few wing screws; their re- 
moval opens all gas passages over their 
entire length. 

In most instances the time lag will be 


about half a minute. 
The standard 9-inch scale and circular 
chart 8 inches in diameter are graduated 





from 0.2 to 1.0 (air=1), and accuracy 
within 0.015 is guaranteed. 

A special Ranarex recorder for the con- 
trol of butane-air mixing has been de- 
veloped. This machine has a specific 
gravity range from 1.0 to 1.2 with a super- 
imposed adjustable scale graduated in 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. 

The Permutit Company states it is pre- 
pared to furnish Ranarex machines with 
any desired scale range for special applica- 
tions where the specific gravity of a gas 
mixture is a guide to efficient and satis- 
factory operation. 


——_e—_ —_ 
Toncan Iron Tin Plate 


Republic Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is announcing a new product 
which has been developed by Republic 
research workers—Toncan Iron Tin 
Plate. 

Possessing the same base analysis as 
Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron, Ton- 
can Iron Tin Plate is endowed with the 
rust and corrosion-resistance character- 
istic of Toncan Iron. This enables it to 
be used in many cases where ordinary 
tin plate would fail. 

A few of its uses are: Containers for 
Chemicals, Gas Meters, Lithographing 
Plates for Signs, Furnace Heat Pipes, 
Sound-proof Ceilings, Stove Backs, Drip 
Pans, Lye Cans and various architectura) 
applications—gutters, flashing, etc. 
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~~~and it did/ 
clean-cut pipe that cuts cleanly!  That’s 


McWANE. It is one of the good old-fashioned 

qualities that McWane casting processes (in 
green sand) retain when they produce cast iron gas pipe that is strictly 
sand-cast. 


Straightness and uniformity, smoothness of walls, bells, and spigots, are 
of paramount importance in making cast iron gas pipe. In McWane gas 
pipe they are outstanding features. 


In addition, McWane gas pipe has strength—30,000 lbs. average tensile; 
2,600 Ibs. average transverse. It is modern in its weights, yet old-fashioned 
in the ease and sureness with which it can be cut and tapped, as shown 







above. 
Sizes, 144 through 12 inches. Standard lengths. Fittings. 
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VARIOUS TYPES 


McWane gas pipe is adapted 
to various types of trench-made 
jointing, being furnished plain 
ends, Bell and spigot, threaded, 
or cast for special forms of 
joints, 

MceWANE HIGH-PRES- 

SURE GAS JOINTS 

McWane_ recess-threaded 
(without couplings) and Flex- 
pan expansion joints enable gas 
companies to use rust-resisting 
cast iron pipe and gain high- 
pressure joints that are sure, 
simple, and economical. Write 
for McWane Gas Joints folder. 








PACIFIC 


STATES 
CAST IRON 
PIPE CO. 


208 S. La Salle Street 149 W. 2nd South S 807 Santa Fe Bldg lll Sutter Street 417 S. Hill Street 
CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

226 Continental Oil Bidg., DENVEK 611 Spalding Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE 

1006 Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY 40 Exchange Place, NEW YORK 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








420 Miles of Line Under Con- 


struction in Five States 


Construction work on Northern Naturai 
Gas pipe lines continues at a rapid rate of 
speed. 

Construction crews are now at work on 
420 miles of main and branch lines i 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and 
South Dakota. 

The 16-inch line from Mason City to 
Owattona, Minnesota, which is now under 
construction, has crossed the Iowa-Min- 
nesota state line. Twenty-eight miles of 
this 65-mile line to serve southern Min- 
nesota has been built already. The eighty- 
six miles of fourteen-inch line is under 
construction to Sioux Falls. On the 183- 
mile twenty-six-inch line to Mullinsville 
from Clifton, Kansas, 52 miles remains to 
be completed. 

Sixty-six miles of branch line is being 
constructed in Nebraska to Wayne, Wake- 
field, Emerson, Adams, Wymore, Blue 
Springs, Elkhorn, Valley and Waterloo. 

Twenty miles of branch line in Iowa is 
being constructed to bring service to Glen- 
wood, Exira, Audubon, Dayton, Pilot 
Mound and Boxholm. 


——* 


Large Natural Gas Installation in 
Steam Plant 


What is believed to be the largest na 
tural gas installation in the Southeast has 
just been completed by the Atlanta Gas 
Light Company for the Georgia Powe: 
Company, at Atlanta. 

This is the installation of natural gas 
to fire the boilers at Plant Atkinson, the 
100,000 horse-power steam plant of the 
company, on the Chattahoochee River, ten 
miles from the city. These boilers will 
use, when in operation, between 20,000,000 
and 24,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
a day. 

The gas will be purchased by the power 
company on a “dump load” basis, with the 
provision that the amount of gas can be 
cut down or turned off altogether at any 
time, if the gas is needed for Atlanta or 
its vicinity, and this means that the plant 
must retain its facilities for coal opera- 
tion. 

The plant, however, was designed to 
burn either powdered coal or natural gas, 
only minor changes being necessary to 
change for either form of operation 


+ 


Approve Construction of Gas 
Plant 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved the construction of 
a gas plant in Walden, Orange County, 
New York, by the Wallkill Valley Gas 
Corporation, under the terms of a local 
franchise granted to Alexander R. Whit- 


taker and Robert T. Livingston. The 
Commission consented to the transfer of 
this franchise to the Wallkill Company. 
\pproval has also been given to the issu- 
ance by the company of $107,600 in com- 
mon stock of which $103,538 is to be used 
for organization, purchase of land, new 
construction and equipment. According 
to evidence presented at the hearing, it is 
proposed to spend $44,000 in building the 
transmission system and $67,840 in equip- 
ment. 


— fh oa 
Gas Well Ruling Made 


The Texas Railroad Commission, un- 
der which operation of oil and gas wells 
is controlled, has set down rules designed 
to prevent the waste of natural gas in the 
drilling and operation of gas wells, especi- 
ally in the Panhandle field. 

It has been provided that no operator 
shall take longer than three days in which 
to drill and complete a gas well unless 
a miller head or other satisfactory equip- 
ment is used to prevent waste of gas dur- 
ing the drilling process. The commission 
has reserved the right to make exceptions 
to the rule when facts justifying such 
exception have been properly presented 
to the commission. 

Casing in all wells must be set and 
cemented not more than 25 feet above the 
point where the first show of gas is en- 
countered in the lime formation, when 
said wells are to be produced from said 
formation. When wells are to be com- 
pleted as oil wells at a depth below the 
lime gas one string of casing must be set 
and cemented with sufficient cement to 
completely and effectually seal off the lime 
gas formation from the other formations 
and all casing must be cemented by the 
pump and plug method. 

The commission has also issued formal 
orders fixing the Van oil field allowable at 
50,000 barrels daily. 


% 


Extension of Gas Pipe Line 
Authorized 


The Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire were recently authorized to 
extend a gas pipe line from the Laconia 
city line, which city it now serves, to the 
Franklin City line, which city it now 
serves, and to operate as a public gas 
utility in the towns of Belmont, Sanborn- 
ton, Tilton and Northfield. 


Oo - 


Minnesota Towns to be Served 
With Propane Gas 


Franchises have been granted to the De- 
troit Lakes Gas Company, Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, a subsidiary of the Municipal- 
ities Gas Corporation by the following 
towns; Dent, Park Rapids, Rothsay, Lake 





Convention Calendar 


November 
16-17 Second Southwest Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, Hotel Arling- 
ton, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
16-21 Third Annual Conference on Bi- 
tuminous Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


December 

8-11 Eleventh Annual Gas Meter 
Short Course and Conference, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

10-11 Seventh Annual Conference on 
Welding, Engineering Extension 
Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. W. A. 
Knapp, Professor in Charge, 
Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment. 

















Park, Hawley, Hitterday and Perham, 
Minnesota. Installations are now being 
made and these towns will be served by 
the Detroit Lakes Gas Company with pro- 
pane gas delivered by truck. 


—_—® 
Norborne, Mo., Soon to Have 
Natural Gas 


The pipe line department of the Cities 
Service Gas Company are laying nine 
miles of main line to Norborne, Mo. 

The distribution system in Norborne 
was laid by the Ozark Distributing Com- 
pany a few months ago. As soon as the 
main line is completed the town will be 
ready to burn its first natural gas. 

Norborne is located approximately ten 
miles west of Carrollton and will be oper- 
ated by the Ozark Distributing Company 
with headquarters at Carrollton. L. M. 
King is manager of this company. 


ented + — 
Extend Gas Mains 


The Pacific Gas and Eleétric Company 
has begun construction of seven miles of 
26-inch high-pressure main extending 
from its Portrero gas plant, in San Fran- 
cisco, to the San Mateo County line. This 
main will be hooked up with the pipe line 
that brings Kettleman gas into San*Fran- 
cisco. Later it will become a unit of a 
second feeder line which the company 
plans to build into the city from Milpitas. 
The second feeder pipe line will cost ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. 


+ —_— 
Geologists Organize 


Approximately fifty geologists working 
among the oil and gas companies in East 
Texas, met at Tyler recently and organized 
the East Texas Geological Society. Off- 
cers were clected as follows: A. E. Wendt- 
land of the Humble company, president; 
Wallace C. Thompson of the Sun com- 
pany, vice-president; and Elmer Rice of 
the Pure Oil company, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee is made up 
of the three officers and A. C. Wright of 
the Shell company and Henry Clark of the 
Sinclair company. 


(News continued on page 78) 
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Purdue Gas Heating Course 
A Success 


HE Purdue University  extensio1 

course in gas heating, conducted in 
Hammond, Indiana, on September 17 and 
18 and in South Bend, Indiana, on Sep- 
tember 22 and 23, met with an enthusiastic 
response from a large number of northern 
Indiana heating contractors. The regis 
tration at each course was well above a 
hundred and included, besides the con 
tractors, representatives of leading “gas 
home-heating equipment manufacturers 
and utility company representatives 

The course was in charge of R. B 
Leckie, professor of gas engineering at 
Purdue, and one of the country’s out 
standing authorities on gas utilization 

The gas heating course was accom 
panied, both in Hammond and South 
Bend, by an extensive exhibit of gas home 
heating equipment. The Northern In 
diana Public Service company in each in 
stance cleared its sales floor of most 
their merchandise and turned over the e1 
tire space to the manufacturers whos« 
home-heating equipment has been ap 
proved for sale in accordance with th 
co-operative sales plan issued by the com 
pany on April 1, 1931. Seven furnacc 
manufacturers, four boiler manufacturers, 
one gasteam radiator manufacturer and 
three conversion burner manufacturers 
were represented. 

The course in each city was opened 
by Stanley Jenks, merchandise sales man 
ager of the Northern Indiana Public 
Service company, who spoke on “The Mar- 
ket and Opportunities It Presents.” 
Mr. Jenks discussed the field 
home-heating as it exists at present and 
outlined the advantages of gas home 
heating and its excellent prospects for the 
future. 

A. C. Grant, of the Minneapolis-Honey 
well Regulator company, also appeared o1 


Personals 











C. W. Martin has been appointed As- 
sistant Resident Manager of the Amster- 
dam district of the New York Power & 
Light Corporation. Mr. Martin was 
formerly industrial power and gas spe 
cialist at Hudson, N. Y. 


George J. Burkhart has been a 
pointed industrial engineer of the Okla 
homa Natural Gas Corporation, Tulsa 


Okla. 


C. R. Smith succeeds T. Lowrance as 
manager of the Southwest Gas Com- 
pany’s Cuero, Texas, office. Mr. Smit! 
was formerly located at Gonzales, Texas 


R. J. Martin was recently appointed 
Heating and Industrial Engineer of the 
Central Power Company, Hastings, Ne- 
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{t school in South Bend. R. B. Leckie 
University, who conducted the course, 1 


each prog discussing “Control Equip- 
men 

Professor Leckie appeared three times 
on each of the two programs. He intro- 


juced the technical side of gas heating 
by discussing gaseous fuels, their kinds, 


itilization, heating values, combustion 
problems and the like. He later went on 
to a consideration of gas-designed equip- 
ment, conversion burners, draft diverters 
and American Gas Association codes and 
finished with a review of installation prob- 
lems, covering size of unit required, the 
manner of estimating heat losses from 
uildings and the thermal efficiency of 
gas heating plants 

One of the high points of each of the 


braska. Mr. Martin was formerly con- 
nected with the Iowa-Nebraska Light & 
Power Company. 


L. W. Byron has been appointed dis- 
trict commercial manager of the Wis- 
consin Power & Light Company, Fond 
du Lac, succeeding T. W. Yelle, who 
has accepted a similar position at She- 


bovgan 


Roy Gearhart has recently been ap- 
pointed pipe line superintendent of the 
Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Company, Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas. Mr. Gearhart suc- 
eeds M 


transterr¢ 


r. Ray Reagle who has been 
d to the construction depart- 


ment 


Carrol Boston has been appointed 
local superintendent of the newly estab- 
lished Mount Morris office of the Illinois 
Heating and Industrial Engineer of the 
Northern Utilities Company. Gas serv- 





, Professor of Gas Engineering, Purdue 
Ss behind the desk on the extreme right. 


courses was the address “Co-operation 
in the Heating Field,” given by Morse 
DellPlain, president of the Northern In- 
diana Public Service company. 

A plan of merchandising gas heating 
appliances which must include the dealer, 
the manufacturer and the utility and 
through which each will receive the max- 
imum profit, without penalizing the con- 
sumer, was shown by Mr. DellPlain to 
be a pressing need in the heating indus- 
try. 

The gas heating course was finished off 
in both Hammond and South Bend by 
a golf tournament conducted by the 
Northern Indiana Public Service com- 
pany. 


ice was recently extended to Mount 
Morris. - 

C. H. Dinsmore, formerly district 
manager at Tomah, was recently trans- 
ferred to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., Madison. Mr. Dinsmore will be in 
charge of the employees educational ac- 
tivities. 


Henry W. Hennig was recently ap- 
pointed Bergen Division agent of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
with headquarters at Hackensack, N. J. 
Mr. Hennig has been associated with 
the Public Service Company since 1903. 


A. W. Conover has been appointed 
general manager of the Oklahoma and 
Kansas properties of the Empire Public 
Service Co., the Caney Electric Co., the 
Southwest Pipe Line Company and the 
Southwest Production Company. 


(Personals continued on page 80) 
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VULCAN 


GOES INTO 
THE NEW 


WALDORF- ‘ASTORIA 


Ce TES 





© Good food was a cherished tra- 
dition of the old Waldorf. Good jf 
food will continue to be a Waldorf fy 
tradition. Here is shown part of 
the exclusive Vulcan installation of § 
gas cooking equipment just com- 
pleted in the main kitchen of the 
newWaldorf-Astoria...To Vulcan, |p 
the Waldorf chefs will entrust their 
choice recipes and culinary skill 

.. To Vulcan, the Waldorf's man- | 


agement will look for ease and 






NEY 
Ranges: > 
Ovens, a 0 oem » No. Rr te tor the new 


ilers ’ ers: 
Nolean nasa ota wi Vulcan Cetalos. 


economy of operation... And Vul- 
can will satisfy the demands of all 
. guests, chefs and management! 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK « BALTIMORE « CHICAGO « BOSTON « BIRMINGHAM « Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Elec. Equipment Corp., Portland, Oregon 





ee 


— 


ec nc gap 





D. F. Kahn 


D. F. Kahn was elected Chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ Section of the Am« 
ican Gas Association, at the rec 
meeting in Atlantic City. 


Edwin M. Chance has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Dwight P. Robinson as 
president of United Engineers and Con 
structors, Inc. 


Mr. Robinson, having completed th« 
work of co-ordinating the activities of 
The U. G. I. Contracting Company, Day 
and Zimmermann Engineering and ( 
struction Company, Public Service Pro 
duction Company, and Dwight P. Robin 
son & Company, Inc., has resigned as 
president. The company will contin 
to have the benefit of his services 
consulting capacity. 





Mr. Chance had been a vice president 
of United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., since its formation in January, 1928 
Born in Philadelphia, he was graduat« 
from Delancey School in 1903 and fro 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1907 


During the following two years he 
worked in Nevada in metal mines and 
then until 1913 was chemist in charge of 
coal preparation, mine fire fighting and 
rescue work for the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Company at Potts 
ville, Pa. 


In 1912 Mr. Chance was awarded the 
Edward Longstreth medal by The 


Franklin Institute for work on mine 
gases. 

From 1913 to 1917 he was consulting 
chemist and engineer for anthracite and 


bituminous coal mining companies 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Entering the army in 1917 as captaii 
in the Ordnance Department he ad 
vanced to the rank of Colonel in 
Chemical Warfare Service in 1919 

In 1919 he joined the Day & Zimmer 
mann, organization in charge of all engi- 
neering and construction work for a wide 
variety of plants and properties. In 1928 
he was elected president of Day & Zim- 
mermann Engineering & Constructior 
Company. 
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TRADE NEWS 








Gas Field Extended Ten Miles 


Hudson Valley Fuel Corporation of 


New York, has awarded contract to fur- 
nish, deliver and install 11,600 feet of 3” 
welded steel main, 31,900 feet of 2” 
welded steel main and 16,000 feet of 11%” 
welded steel main exclusive of pipe coat- 
ing or repaving, 560 34” services from 


main to house and 500 governor and meter 
mnections in the town of Walden, N. Y. 
Central States Gas Company of Vin- 
cennes, Ind., has awarded contract to fur- 
nish, deliver and install 2300 feet of 8” 
welded steel main from gas plant to 3rd 
and Busseron St., Vincennes, Ind., also 
overhaul 700 feet of 6” main. Construct 5 
concrete governor pits and install 5 gov- 
ernors 
Washington Gas & Coke Company, 
Washington, Ind., has awarded contract 
furnish, deliver and install 3850 feet 
2” welded steel main, 1100 feet of 4” 
welded steel main and 150 feet of 3” 
welded steel main in Washington, Indiana, 
stribution system and 3 governor 


Princeton Utilities Company of Prince- 
ton, Indiana, has awarded contract to fur- 
nish, deliver and install 14,000 feet of 2” 
welded steel main for distribution system 
and 12 governor pits 


nm 


International-Stacey Corporation 
Buys Stacey Manufacturing 
Company 


International-Stacey Corporation with 

adquarters at Columbus, Ohio, an- 

es the purchase of all the stock 

e Stacey Manufacturing Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Stacey Manufacturing Company to- 
gether with the Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
ompany which was recently 
purchased by International-Stacey Cor- 
ration, is one of the oldest and largest 
ympanies in the country devoted to the 
lesign and fabrication of gasholders and 
ther high pressure tankage. The opera- 
these two businesses in Cincinnati 
the direction of the International- 
Stacey Corporation will constitute one of 
the major industries of that city. 

Col. Carmi Thompson, President, A. A 
Ranshaw, Vice-President, H. M. Runkle, 
Secretary and Treasurer and E. J. 


s 


ler 


Baechle, Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
I ll head the Cincinnati group, 
which will be known as the Stacey Gas 
Construction Division of International- 
Stacey \rporation. Management will be 


lirected from the executive offices in 





purchase of the Stacey Manufac- 
ng Company ends a controversy which 
has been going on for many years and 
closes the matter satisfactorily to both 
It will be recalled that a short time 
ago the International Derrick and Equip- 


ment Company of Columbus entered into 
a reorganization with the Stacey Engi- 
neering Company, the new organization 
being known as the International Stacey 
Corporation. This reorganization included 
the P. H. & F. M. Roots Company and 
the Connersville Blower Company, Inc., 
of Connersville, Indiana, the Wilbraham- 
Green Blower Company, Pottstown, Pa., 





Col. Carmt Thompson and H, M. Runkle 


including the Hayton line of Centrifugal 
pumps and blowers, and the Stacey Broth- 
ers Gas Construction Company of Cincin- 
nati. The entrance of the Stacey Manu- 
facturing Company into the organization 
completes the properties of the Interna- 
tional-Stacey Corporation which at its 
plants in Columbus and Marietta, Ohio, 
Beaumont, Texas and Torrence, Cali- 
fornia, manufactures a full line of ma- 
chinery for the development and produc- 
tion of oil, gas and artesian well products. 

The Stacey Gas Construction Division 
also manufactures a complete line of gal- 
vanized structural equipment for railroads, 
aviation and other industries. 

The Roots-Connersville-Wilbraham Di- 
vision of International-Stacey Corpora- 
tion located at Connersville, Indiana, 
manufacturers a complete line of rotary 
positive blowers, gas pumps, boosters, ex- 
hausters, meters, cycloidal pumps, liquid 
pumps and vacuum pumps for use in 
every known field of industry. In its 
Hayton centrifugal department the Roots- 
Connersville-Wilbraham Division of In- 
ternational-Stacey Corporation manufac- 
tures a complete line of centrifugal pumps 
and blowers for all applications for which 
contrifugal units may be employed. 


(Trade News continued on page 82) 
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SUPERIOR 


Gas Meters 
Provers 

Service Cleaners 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 


SUPERIOR 
METER CO. 


167-41st Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















































JOHNSON SUPERIORITY | 


Twenty-three years experience in the manufacture of 


quality gas appliances has endowed Johnson engineers with 









the background necessary for the development of a su- 
perior gas home heating unit. The Johnson Automatic and 
Johnson Junior lines have 
confirmed this theory. In 
one season these two lines 
of burners have gone from 
scratch to an enviable posi- 
tion of dominance. Get 
acquainted with the John- 
son line—write for full in- 


formation. 






GAS APPLIANCE (2 
Cedar Rapids Biers LOWA 











Eastern Representative: R. M. Henshaw & Co., 250 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
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Electrolux Display at the Recent 
A. G. A. Convention “Brings 
Down the House” 

This display, occupying as it did 
full width and depth of Atlantic City Au 
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"q me Rt \LUX.” Beneath 

had oy entablitures earing the 

words “The Gas Refrigerator,” and 
Freezes by Heat,” prominently in blue. 

[he whole structure rested on a bast 


ack lacquered wood, raised six steps 





ditorium’s gargantuan stage, was a com 
manding and awe-compelling sight. Built 
in the manner of a Grecian temple, its 
design was inspired by the Altar of Zeus 
at Pergamon, the original of which is 
now in the Berlin Museum. 

Its classic design was developed along 
thoroughly modern lines, of modern ma 
terials. It had twenty-two columns and 
pilasters, 14 feet high, of Allegheny 
Metal. They had been fabricated in spx 
cial moulds solely for this booth. Thes« 
columns supported a great entablature of 
black and silver lacquer, upon which stood 
cut-out letters each four feet high, stretch 
ing out to 52 feet in width to spell tl 


{ 


Bottled Gas Men Form 
Organization 

A representative group of bottled gas 
producers, distributors and dealers met at 
Atlantic City on October 14th and formed 
the nucleus of what is shortly to become 
an organization, national in scope, de 
voted to the interests of the bottled gas 
industry. 

The first meeting was held at noon at 
the Shelburn Hotel. Mr. Mark Anton 
of the Suburban Gas Company, Belleville, 
N. J., was elected chairman, and under 
his able leadership rapid progress was 
made. At an evening session on the same 
date, all the preliminaries were complete 
and the meeting adjourned until the mid 
dle of January, at which time the first 
regular quarterly business meeting will 
be held in New York City. 

At the January meeting by-laws will 
adopted, incorporation papers filed, a 
permanent headquarters selected and regu 
lar activities entered upon. 

The main objects of this new organiza 
tion are to adopt a code of ethics cd 
signed to promote a higher standard 





above a terrac¢ The terrace itself, 85 
feet by 50 feet, was enclosed by an orna- 
mental hedge and paved with natural peb- 
bles. Set into the terrace stood an illumi- 
nated ornamental fountain which showered 
its spray upon Bermudian fan-coral in an 
ever-changing panorama of colors. The 
surrounding pebbles, arranged in an orna- 
mental design, were hand-dyed black. 

Groups of colorful garden chairs and 
parasol-tables invited guests to be seated. 
Uniformed maids served guests with ice 
cream that had been kept at just the 
I consistency in Electrolux Ice 
Cream Cabinets. 





merchandising methods and to provide an 
adequate medium through which the indi- 
vidual members may work for the good 


of the industry as a whole. 


\s the organization develops, all of the 
activities undertaken by similar associa- 
ns will be entered into. Advertising, 


sales, delivery and service problems will 
ve made the subject of study and open 
discussion, while special committeés will 
be appointed to investigate and report on 
problems of a more intricate nature. 
Membership will be open to bottled gas 
producers, distributors and dealers, and 
Associate Membership to appliance and 
equipment manufacturers. 
Mr. Richard F. Ely, Island Home Com- 
\dities, Hicksville, L. I., is Secretary of 


the newly formed National Bottled Gas 


te. — 
a 


The Legal Side of Our Industry 


Continued from page 70) 


For illustration, in United Natural Gas 
Products Corporation V United Carbon 


131 So. 52, it was disclosed that two 
Delaware corporations, one being a gas 
company, had established their principal 
place of business in Louisiana. A con- 
tract was executed in New York bv which 
the gas company agreed to sell certain 
property including gas pipe lines to the 
other corporation. The latter refused to 
pay for the property and the gas compan) 
filed suit in Louisiana to recover $60,000 
It was contended that under these cir 
cumstances the gas company could not 
lawfully file suit in Louisiana. However, 
the Court held the courts in the latter 
state the proper jurisdiction, saying: 

“Our opinion is that the liability of the 
defendant, for any unpaid part of the 
price of the property in Louisiana, bought 
by the defendant from the plaintiff (gas 
company) in New York, if any such 
liability remains unpaid and if the plaintiff 
therefore has a cause of action anywhere. 
is a liability connected with the business 
done by the defendant in this state.” 


% 


STATEMENT OF THE OW NERSHI P, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ET( 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of American Gas Jour 
nal, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa 
for October, 1931. 


State of New York ) 
County of New York f * 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
S. G. Krake, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
3usiness Manager of the American Gas Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above c: aption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: Publisher, American Gas Journal, 
Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City; Editor, 
H. M. Riley, Douglaston, L. I.. N. Y.; Man 
aging Editor, none; Business Manager, S. G. 
Krake, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its mame and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) S. G. Krake, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
i other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If. there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the ‘said two para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 

elieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any intérest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails, or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 


late shown above is ——-. (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 
G. KRAKE, 


Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 
day of October, 1931. 
(Seal) ROZELLA BENNETT. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933.) 
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THE MARVELOUS 
KOMPAK 
WITH THE COPPER 
TANK GUARANTEED 
FOR TWENTY YEARS. 






































| Why the KOMPAK Copper 


Tank is Guaranteed 
For Twenty Years 


We know that if the purchaser of an automatic heater 
can be shown the difference between a galvanized steel 
tank and a Copper Kompak, he will gladly pay the 
small additional $2.00 or $3.00 a month. In many lo- 
calities steel tanks last only two or three years, and 
rarely (except with lime water) can they be depended 


upon to last over five or six years. 


We know that Kompak Copper Tanks will last a life 
time, with clean hot water. We know because we build 
these tanks in our own shops, and no finer tanks can be 
built. We know that they will never wear out and we 
are willing to back this certain knowledge with a guar- 
antee that no purchaser will have to invest one penny 
for a new tank, (the heart of an automatic water heater) 


for twenty years. 


THE KOMPAK Co. 


Automatic Thermostatic 
Gas Water Heaters 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW JERSEY 
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FURNACES 


BUILT TO 
DELIVER 
DEFINITE 
OPERATING 


RESULTS 





SGrarep 


















saa fuel consump- > 
tion—accurate furnace atmosphere 
control—absolute heating dependabil- 
ity—definite operating and production 
results. These features are what your 
industrial prospects are seeking in heat 
treating equipment. SC Rated Fur- 
naces have these features—and more! 
The cyanide pot hardening unit below 
is installed in the Rollaway Bearing 
Co. plant at Syracuse, New York. It 
is used for hardening roller bearing 
stock—an exacting process. It is only 
one of several Rated turnaces of 
various types purchased by Rollaway 
—all giving more than satisfactory 
results. Other SC Rated Furnaces are 
also furnished as follows: small oven, 
forging, rivet heating, and oil tem- 
pering. 


wh. 
” w2S) 




































































‘ urface Combustion 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
TOLEDO, OHIO, & IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The NEW 
LOVEKIN 


Multi-Tube Storage Systems 


HOSE who from personal or busi- 

ness experience know Lovekin, 
will welcome with open arms this 
addition to the family. A new, larger 
field is opened up .. . a field where 
buyers will be even more eager to 
effect savings through Lovekin effi- 
ciency than in the market of smaller 


homes. 


The principle of heat transfer de- 
veloped, perfected and used in the 
Lovekin since the very beginning, 
places this new ‘“‘multi-tube’’ well 


along the road to a successful career. 









a i a i 
Sit SE ES 

a ins ode es Ee 
> 





A volume water heater for industrial 
and commercial institutions (and large 
homes) that embodies the same suc- 
principle of 


used 


cessful and exclusive 


multiple tubular construction 


in the domestic size Lovekin. 


Heaters and Storage tanks are fur- 
nished in many different combinations 
and Everdur-Copper or 
Galvanized Steel. 


either in 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


THE LOVEKIN WATER HEATER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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EWEST MAGIC CHEF 





SERIES 600 


= 
rain 


In price and type of gas range, the 
Series 600 Magic Chef bridges the 
gap between the top of the line 
and the popular-priced Series 500. 


This newest Magic Chef is extremely 
handsome and imposing in design 
and decoration. Its color scheme of 
Old Ivory with two tones of green for 
trim and panels of Cocoa-Brown bas- 
ket weave is decidedly pleasing and 
will harmonize with every kitchen. 
With ample cooking capacity for a 
large family, Magic Chef Series 600 
is built for utmost convenience and 


efficiency. 


Special features include the Red 





Look for the RED WHEEL 
When You Buy a MAGIC CHEF 


Wheel Lorain Oven Heat Regulator, 
three-in-one non-clogging top burn- 
ers, Magic Chef top lighter, new 
type high burner tray, cabinet type 
cooking top cover which, when 
closed, conceals the manifold and 
protects gas valve handles against 
meddling, roomy service compart- 


ment with wide partitioned drawer, 





patented reversible broiler pan and 


fully insulated oven and broiler. 


With the addition of Magic Chef 
Series 600, the Magic Chef dealer 
now has a complete line, nation- 
ally advertised, that satisfies every 
gas range buying requirement 
and provides every advantage 


needed to overcome competition. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


NEW YORE 


CHICAGO 8ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Losses 
and 


Low Profits 


Basements are not 
the only things that 
Barber Gas Burners 
transform. They'll 
transform those low 
profits and _ losses 
into the kind of 
profits that you want 
to make. The big 
swing to AUTO- 
MATIC HEAT is 
on. Make it pay 
you! 
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i iow basement has always been 


a place of WORK, DIRT and 
DISORDER to the home owner. 
Soot, dust; ashes and smoke have 
occupied it in the winter and left 
it filthy for the summer. 


Not much use trying to keep it 
clean until Barber Gas Conver- 
sion Burners started to take the 
place of old-fashioned, back- 
breaking heating methods. 


That was over thirteen years ago, 
and since then tens of thousands 
of homes have installed econom- 


) ical, carefree GAS HEAT with 


Barber Gas Burners. 


Thousands more will become 
Barber Gas Burner users this year. 
Hundreds of them will be right 
in your community. Are you 
going to make these profits. 


No costly replacements of any 
Furnace or Boiler equipment, and 
no installation inconvenience 
with Barber Burners. You can as- 
sure your customers of econom- 
ical and efficient Gas Heating 
operation for their homes. 


Let us tell you how easy it is to 
demonstrate, sell and install Bar- 
ber Gas burners. Barber’s plan 
of cooperation with its Dealers is 
one that insures “tailor-made” 
installations for every job. 


Write today for complete infor- 
mation. 


The BARBER 
GAS BURNER CO. 


3702-04 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland - - - - Ohio 
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Always 
ON THE JOB! 


Bae! 


The C-F Automatic 
Cut-Off 


T automatically closes the 

ports of the regulator valve. 
The valves have to be opened 
by hand before the flow of gas 
resumes. 


No chance for dangerous ex- 
plosions. 


If the diaphragm of the regu- 
lator should burst, this cut-off 
would stop the flow of gas 
immediately. 


More than forty years of expe- 
rience in controlling gas pres- 
sure has taught us how to make 
this device dependable in its 
operation. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


Organized 1884—Oldest Builders of Gas Regulators 

in the Country. Built in All Sizes, from 1 Inch to 

24 Inches; For all Services, 1 oz. up to 2,000 Ibs. 
Pressure to Square Inch. 


28-40 Penn Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 


Page 96 





PLANT EQUIPMENT 
AGATHON ALLOY STEELS 
Republic Steel Corpn. 626 
AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
ING APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 2 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Conneliy Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 290 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 295 
SECKER TYPE COMBUSTION COKE & 
GAS OVENS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 235 
BECKER TYPE BY-PRODUCT COKE AND 
GAS PLANTS 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 


&. H. CO. THICKENER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 56 
8. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
BLAST GATE 

Western Gas Construction 

Co. 580 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 478 
“BULLETS” —HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 

struction Co. 516 
BUTTERFLY VALVES 

Western Gas Construction 


Co. 450 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Philfuels Co. 510 
BUTANE GAS PLANT CONTROL 

Cutler Hammer, Inc. 631 
CALORIMETRY 

American Meter Co. 321 


CALOROPTIC, THE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 511 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY- 
ING MATERIALS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 455 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
COMBUSTION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 456 
COAL PRODUCTS TREE 
Lag Koppers Construction 
o. 
COKE FIRED GAS PRODUCER OPERATION 
The Koppers Construction 
Co. 236 
CONNELLY COMBINATION VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 10 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL COMBINA- 
TION OVENS 
The Keppers Construction 
Company 238 
C@NTROL MECHANICAL APPARATUS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 581 
COOPER-BESSEMER NEW TYPE 
COMPRESSOR UNIT 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 517 
COOPER-BESSEMER VERTICAL GAS 
ENGINES 


Cooper-Bessemer Co. 518 
COOPER-BESSEMER GAS AND OIL 

ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Co. 519 
COOPER COMPRESSOR UNIT 

Cooper Bessemer Co. 520 
CORRUGATED TRANSITE 

Johns-Manville 601 


COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Ca. 2 

DECOMPOSITION METERS 
— Gas Construction 

0. 2 

DE FLOREZ REMOTE MANUAL CONTROL 

SYSTEM 
Brown Instrument Co. 452 
DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 
@as 
Western Gas Construction 


0. 
ag Koppers Construction 
0. 


DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Gevernor Ce. 293 
DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 

The Alpha Lux Co., Tac. 23 
PUPLEX VALVES 

Andale Co. 45 
PASTS FLEXIFLE COUPLING 


The Bartlett Hayward Co 5¢ 
FUMGED STEEL GATE VALVES 

Daring Valve & Mfg. Co 20 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 486 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 
GAS CONDENSERS 


Isbell Porter Co. 146 
GAS COOLER 
Andale Co 46 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
The U. G. 1. Contracting 
Co. 652 
GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSOR 
UNITS 


Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 503 
GAS FILTERS 
American Meter Co. 322 


GAS PURIFICATION PROCESS _ 
Western Gas Construction 


Co. 585 
GAS HOLDERS—-HIGH AND LOW PRES- 
SURE 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 579 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 323 


GATE VALVES 

Western Gas Construction 

Co. 586 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 

MENT 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 627 
HAND COLORIMETER 

The Alpha Lux Co. Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 13 
HIGH PRESSURE TOWER 

Western Gas Construction 

Co. 587 
HOWARD CHARGER 

Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 37 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Coron. 255 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 

estern Gas Construction 

Ce. 590 
JET PHOTOMETERS 

Connelly Iron Sponge & 

Governor Co. 298 
JOHNS-MANVILL SERVICE TO 

THE POWER PLANT 


Johns-Manville 602 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 
Cruse Kemper Co. 457 


KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 55 
KOPPERS COMPANY'S COAL GAS 
PLANTS, THE 
The Koppers Construction 


0. 240 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 

American Meter Co. 324 

Superior Meter Co. 521 


LIQUID PURIFICATION 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. as 
LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Ime, 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter -Co. 653 
MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 

. J. Lawmo and Co. 276 

MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 

Connelly Irom Sponge & 

Governor Co. 2 
METERS, GAS 


American Meter Co. 326 
m Superior Meter Co. 522 
METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 
MITCHELL ELECTRIC VIBRATING 
SCREENS 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 229 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. aé 

NEW APPARATUS FOR THE REMOVAL 

OF NAPHTH‘LENE AND GUM FORM 
ING CONSTITUENTS FROM Gas 
The Koppers Construction 
Ca. 654 
NEW AND IMPROVED COOPER GAS 
ENGINE COMPRESSOR 
Cooper Bessemer Corpn 523 

NEW METHOD OF GAS PURIFICATION 
The Koppers Construction 
0 2 

OBSERVATION ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc 24 

ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co 327 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Humphrey Radianthre Natural Gas Burner 





Humpbrey Radianthre Manufactured Gas Burner 


Two burners for the two kinds of gas ARE 
NECESSARY for maximum combustion effi- 
ciency. A few other distinctive features in- 
clude knife edge chromium metal burner tips, 
brass micro-adjustment hand valve, fish tail 
gas supply to tips of manufactured gas burner 
—baffled bunsen tube for natural gas burner, 
and heavy nickel plate on all burners. You 
enly find Humphrey quality in Humphrey 
Radiantfires. 









8Y 





First 


to the 


burner 


No Radiant Heater 
Can Ever Be Better 
Than Its Burner 


The heart of a radiant heater is its burner. On it 
alone depends operating efficiency and satisfactory service to 
your customers. That’s why years of painstaking research have 
been spent in developing the two Humphrey Radiantfire Super 
Combustion Burners. That’s why Humphrey Radiantfires pro- 
duce the highest flame temperature of all non-pressure burners 
in the world—averaging 300° to 700° higher than any other in 
practical use. 















3,000,000 satisfied Humphrey Radiantfire users 
prove that our ideal of quality in burner construction is most 
desirable in the long run. Measured in heating efficiency, trouble- 
free service, or dollar for dollar value you serve your customers 
best by selling Humphrey Radiantfires. 

Do you have our latest catalog? Is your stock 
sufficient to do a real job of selling this season? If not, write 


a é te a 
HUMPHREY 
Radiantfire 





oOpuy 


Manufactured by 


General Gas Light Company 


44 West Broadway 
New York 


Kalamazoo- Michigan 


135 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco 





 ————— 
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Why most Industries 


Use this Independent 
gas-fired Process Boiler 


Industries using the OFELDT do so 
primarily because of the boiler’s 
dependability, as well as the especially 
consistent results obtained with gas- 
fired automatic steam . . . Peak loads 
for power and heating boilers make 
them at best unreliable for process 
work. 

But OFELDT Boilers also eliminate 
fuel problems and long pipe lines, 
while their compactness makes instal- 
lation easy. OFELDT Boilers are 
readily accessible for that reason, and 
labor problems are negligible. 
Again—and perhaps the most impor- 
tant reason—the OFELDT steams 4 
minutes after lighting. No delays, ob- 
viously, and no idling costs. Your 
prospects will be interested in seeing 
these features illustrated in OFELDT 
Bulletins. Write for them. 


Bakeries 
Dairies 
Chemical Labs. 
Restaurants 
Hotels 

Candy Makers 
Hat Renovators 
Electrotypers 
Nickel Platers 
Vulcanizers 
Laundries 
Hospitals 


ete. 


MEARS:KANE-OFELDT 


Executive Office and Factory 
PHILADELPHIA 


1903-1915 EAST HAGERT ST. 


Branch Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
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PIPE—TONCAN IRON F 
Republic Steel Corp. 454 
PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelity tron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 296 
American Meter Co. 378 
Superior Meter Co. 525 


PRESSURE VACUUM RELIEF VALVE 

FOR STORAGE TANKS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 642 

PURIFICATION OF OPEN HEARTH 

FUEL GAS, THE 
ine Koppers Construction 
Co. 

PURIFICATION OF NATURAL Gas & 
REFINERY GASES FROM HYDROGEN 
SULPHIDE 

Western Gas Construction 


Co. 
RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 139 
ROADLESS BARROWS 
Isbell Porter Co. 655 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Andale Co. 654 


SECTIONAL SIDE-WALL CONSTRUCTION 
International-Stacey Corpn. 643 
SERVICE CLEANERS 


American Meter Co. 657 

Superior Meter Co. $21 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 

Governor Co. 658 


Connelly tron Sponge & 
SERVICE D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Irom Sponge & 


Governor Co. 294 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 138 
SHEET IRON A PRIMER 

Republic Steel Corpn. 628 


SMOOT CONTROL OF COMBUSTION AS 
APPLIED TO TRAVELING GRATE 
STOKFRS 

Smoot Engineering Corpn. 65° 

SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 

UNDERFEED STOKERS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 660 

SMOOT CONTROL AS APPLIED TO 

WATPR tias SPTS 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 661 

SMOOT STEAM ACCUMULATOR AND 

CONTROL SYSTEM 
Smoot Engineering Corpn. 66 

SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 

PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacev Bros. Gas. 
Constrn. Co. 74 

‘STACEY BULLET” 

The Stacey Bros. Gas 

Constrn. Co. 73 
STACEY-KLONNE DRY GAS HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Constrn. Co. 644 

STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 

SURE STORAGE 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 645 
STEEL DERRICKS AND ACCESSORIES 
International-Stacey Corpn. 646 
STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly lron Sponge & 


Governor Co 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Ishell Porter Co. 134 
THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 662 


U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


THE 
The U. G. 1. Contracting 
Co. 663 
U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 
The U. G. 1. Contracting 
Co. 


U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 79 
U. G. 1. MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 
— U. G. I. Contracting 
0. 


78 
VALVES 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 86 
VALVES & SPECIALS 
Isbell Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 504 
WATER Gas 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co 89 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartlett Haynard Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
PUMPS FOR GAS PLANTS 

Geo. D. Roper Corn. 4at 


R-C-W STANDARD DUTY GAS 
PUMPS 
Roots-Connersville-Wu- 
braham 636 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 59 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY GAS PUMPS 
Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham 647 
STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 
INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 122 


BkISTOL'S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. 126 
BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 166 
BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 170 
BROWN REMOTE TYPE INSTRUMENTS 
Brown Instrument Co. 2 
BRISTOL AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG ON GAS FIRED 
BAKING OVEN 
Bristol Cv. 498 
BRISTOL'S LONG DISTANCE TRAN® 
MITTING GAUGES 


The Bristol Coe. 129 
BRISTOL'S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 13@ 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument 
Co. 171 
BRISTOLS PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 
BRISTOLS RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Ce, 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 
The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 


METERS FOR ELECTROLYSI# 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 664 


BRISTOL'S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Company 134 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 
LERS 


The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING THERMO 
MFTFRS 
The Bristol Company 665 
THE ERA OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
rown Instrument Co. 502 


‘GOOD FURNACES—GOOD MEN—YET 
WE’RE SUNK ON OUR HEAT TREAT- 
ING costs” 

Brown Instrument Co. . 550 

MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 

The Brown Instrument Co. 164 

PARTLOW TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 

Partlow Corpn. 482 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 

American Meter Co. 330 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALUs 

The Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 

The Brown Instrument Co. 167 
TYCOS INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS PLANTS 

‘aylor Instrument Com 
panies 542 


REGULATORS 


AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Partlow Corpn. 4764 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 471 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE INDICAT- 
ING CONTACTOR 
Partlow Corpn. 472 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 
VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 


Co. 
BARBER SUPERIOR GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 664 


(Continued on page 92) 
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400,000 135. in 16 Hours 
or 25,000 Las. per HOUR 


ae 


GREEN RED 
Ligesy LIGHT 
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THROW iN 
MAIN SWITCH 
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PULL OUT ON 


me GAS VALVE B AWD 
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KNOB 0$65 || PROPER COMBUSTION IS O8B- 
AS FAR AS IT TAINED = LOCK THESE AS 
WILL GO, THEY WILL NEVER NEED AD 
THEN PUSH JUSTING 
LEVER DS50 
OVER AS FAR» 
AS IT WILL GO 
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hed id 
are a SHAPE OF THIS 
a f REFRACTORY BED 
i VERY IMPORTANT 
Open Gas 
VALVE Licht Pitot 
Wipe Open Burner INSULATION 
That’s the performance of Partlow itself. Flue and stack temperature 


Automatic Gas Burning Equipment in 
the Hose Department of one of the 
large rubber companies. It served a 
lead melting pot of 20 tons capacity. 
Speed of melting makes possible this 
enormous daily capacity in two 8-hour 
shifts. 


Many economies are engineered into 
Partlow Equipment such as savings of 
metal, attending labor and gas con- 
sumption. All the air that is necessary 
for complete combustion is entrained 
as primary air through the burner 


are also minimized. 


In Automatic Gas Burning Equipment 
you will find a Partlow design of the 
speed and capacity for practically 
every size metal melting pot. Partlow 
Automatic Gas Burning Equipment 
has the added feature of a Safety Pilot 
which automatically shuts off all gas in 
case of any interruption in the gas 
main or if the pilot should become ex- 
tinguished. There’s one sure way to 
gain the greatest economy in soft 
metal melting. Send your inquiries to 
Partlow. 


Write or wire us for list of enthusiastic users. 


The Partlow Corporation - New Hartford, N. Y. 
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McClintic-Marshall 


: GAS HOLDERS 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 


RIVETED 4» 
ELECTRIC -WELDED PIPE 


STEEL PLATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


= 
General Offices: TR) Bethlehem. Pa. 
Pads ie 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati. 
: St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Boston, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Chicago, 
Les Angeles. 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York 











te STOPPERS SINCE 1897 








STREET 
DEPARTMENT 
SUPPLIES 





Goodman Stoppers 

Goodman Cylindrical 
Stoppers 

Gas Main Bags 

Canvas-covered Bags 

Inflating Bulbs 

Pumps 

Respirators 

Test Caps 

Pressure Gauges,— 

portable and stationary Soap Tape 

Gas Sampling Bags Air-Line Masks 

Packings 


Service Cleaners 
Service Testers 

Joint Runners 
Calking Tools 
Mittens and Gloves 
Rubber Boots 

Service Plugs, Rubber 
Gas Main Plugs 

Soft Wood Plugs 
Pipe Cleaning Brushes 








Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 

Sprague Meter Co. 306 

FULTON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 

og Chaplin Fulton Mfg. oie 

4 


a as REGULATOR CATALOGUE 
Chaplin Fulton Mfg. o0 


HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 278 

HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 279 

LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE TEMPERA- 
TURE CONTROL 

Partlow Corpn. 473 

LITTLE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 

pene Gas Regulator 
0. 

LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 281 

METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CIRCULAR 


Partlow Corpn. 474 
METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 2 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SETTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 
anes Gas Regulater 
0. 
REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 


RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Porter Co. 135 


SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
RFGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 666 


Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 280 


SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT WITH 
LOW WATER SHUT OFF 
Partlow Corpn. 475 


SINGLE- DOUBLE- AND QUADRUPLET 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT 
Partlow Corpn. 476 


FULTON HOUSE REGULATOR 
FULTON SPRING REGULATOR 
FULTON VACUUM RELIEF VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL RELIEF VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL REGULATORS 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL GAS RELIEP 

VALVES 
FULTON BLOWGAS REGULATORS 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
FULTON DUPLEX VACUUM OR BACK 

PRESSURE RFGULATOR 
FULTON BACK PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON THROTTLING REGULATORS 
FULTON COMPRESSOR REGULATORS 
FULTON HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON CUTOUT LATCH REGULATOR 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT REGULATOR 
FULTON DUPLEX SENSITIVE GAS GoVv- 

ERNOR 

aoe Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
0. 


611 

REFRACTORIES 
CRMENTING JAMP JOINTS 

Quigley Company 159 
CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 

CEMENT 

HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 

GAS PLANT 

Quigley Company 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 

Quigley Company 160 
HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 

Quigley Company 163 


HYTEMPITE IN THE POWER PLANT 
Quiaiey Company 408 
PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A_ PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Company 161 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 
PATCH ; 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADE 
HYTEMPITE 
QOuitaley Company 157 


QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE 


Quigley Company 162 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT 
Quigley Company 316 
PIPE 
AUTOG ~ S WELDING OF NATIONAL 
PIP 
» vetional Tube Co. 411 


LL & SPIGOT REPAIR CLAMPS 
“ S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 612 
CAST IRON PIPE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 149 
CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 
COUPLINGS AND 
NATURAL GAS 


203 
SPECIALTIES FOR 


S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 


S. R. Dresser Mfa. Co. 42 
COUPLINGS FOR PLAIN END PIPE 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 613 
FOR EVERY JOINT ON pt LINE 


Victaulic Co. of A 13 
WESTLING VALVE 
Bartlett Hayward Co. 275 
WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RB- 
TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 


PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL : 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
*Co. 483 
SMALL PIPE CATALOG ’ 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe ile 
0. 
sscielailate OF CAST IRON PIPE (DISs- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE Fes 
GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 148 
HANDBOOK OF DE LAVAUD CENTRIP- 
UGALLY CAST IRON PIPE 
Tinited States Cast Tron 


Pipe and Foundry Co 667 
SAFEGUARDING YOUR PIPE LINE IN- 
VESTMENT 


Johns Manville 

SEMET SOLVAY PIPING AND VALVES 
Semct Solvay Engineering 
Corpn. 

TONCAN IRON PIPE FOR PERMANENCE 
Republic Steel Corpn. 


BLOWERS 


VICTOR-ACME BLOWE - 
Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham 641 
CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 


Co. 333 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY BLOWERS 

Roots-Connersville-Wi- 

braham 634 


R-C-W STANDARD DUTY (TYP: 
SD) BLOWERS 2 
Roots-Connersville-W u- 
braham 633 
PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 
JeruTs ON DE LAVAUD CAST 1Ren 
PIPE FOR GAS SERVICE 
United States Cast Iron 
Pipe and Foundry Co. 147 
“POR EVERY JOINT ON THE LINE” 
Victaulic Co. 499 
PIPE COUPLINGS 
Victaulic Co. of Amer. 668 
STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 669 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 679 

RIGH TEST WELDING ROB 
The Linde Air Products 

0. 

JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 
Quigley Cempany, Inc. 485 

LONG PIPE LINES WITH OXWELDED 

JOINTS 
7h. Linde Air Products 
0. 


a1 
OXWELD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 671 
@XY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co 672 


(Continued on page 94) 
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“Her kitchen worries 
are where 
they belong’’ 


You know 


vou re right 


Because 155 Manufacturers 
Can’t be Wrong! 


When the ranges you handle have the Robertshaw you know you have the 
best performing ranges in the country. 

And you are doubly sure of that fact when you consider that 155 range 
makers now use the Robertshaw. 


There is a record! Proof positive that the Robertshaw commands the approval 
of the vast majority of range makers. 


Cheaper control devices can be made, but the many manufacturers who use the 
Robertshaw are not going to take any chances on the vital matter of automatic 
oven control... the big feature in range making that is selling ranges today. 


And the public knows the preference for the Robertshaw just as well as the 
manufacturers. Robertshaw advertising has brought the message of kitchen 
freedom to American housewives so strongly that it is the first thing most range 
buyers ask about these days. 

Don't you want to cash in on this advertising at once? Just drop us a line and 
we will give you the complete Robertshaw program of magazine and radio 
advertising .. the greatest single force in making new range sales for you today. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY - YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


ROBERTSHAW 


AutomatiCook 
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In the Gas Plant 


HYTEMPITE 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT 
@ ensures furnace 


maintenance-economy 


OOD fire brick construction will forestall a great 
deal of maintenance expense. And the most important 
element in “good construction” is proper bonding of 
the refractories. 

Results in hundreds of gas plants in the United States, 
Canada, and 27 other countries have shown definitely 
that fire clay and silica brickwork — bonded with 
HYTEMPITE—Ilasts longer and reauires less 
maintenance. 

HYTEMPITE forms a lasting union between the refractory brick and 


tile. It is air-setting, forms a strong bond at room temperatures, and be- 








comes an integral part of the structure to which it is applied. It is smooth 
and plastic, uniform and easy-working, and ideally adapted for making 
thin, strong, brick-to-brick, air and gas tight joints. 


HYTEMPITE has many other uses in the 
furnace room. Use it for repairing retort set- 
tings, arches, benches, linings of generators, 
carburetors, superheaters, flues, valves, etc 
Also use HYTEMPITE for protective surfac- 
ing, for pointing up, for reclaiming. 

Detailed description of HYTEMPITE 
and cost-saving applications in the gas 
plant are given in our literature. Write 


for Bookle: {.3, 












QUIGLEY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


DISTRIBUTORS WITH STOCKS AND SERVICE IN EVERY INDUSTRIAL CENTER 























HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 
1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 92) 


METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 

American Meter Co. 673 
CAST 1KUN VAD MBEIEKS 

Sprague Meter Coe. 284 


DISPLACEMENT AND ORIFICE MEAS- 
&MCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 416 
EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter ‘a 
0. 
EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRESSED 
STEEL GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 269 


EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsourgn Equitable Meter 
0 
EMCO LARGE CAPACITY, POSITIVE GAS 
METERS ad 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE 

TANDEM METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Connersville Blower Co. 341 
sNSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 
DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 336 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 

P. V. T. T. RECORDING GAUGE 

The Connersville Blower 

Co. 342 

IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 264 
OREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 
American Meter Co. 338 
Superior Meter Ce. 527 

{NSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 

AND TESTING OF METERS 


American Meter Co. 126 

Superior Meter Co. 528 
LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 

METERS 

American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOG 

American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Superior Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 675 


DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—S prague 
Meter Co. 305 


““WESTCOTT’” ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 344 
SPRAGE LINE OF LOW PRESSURE REG- 
ULATORS 
Sprague Meter Co. 488 
RECHROME AND OILED METER 
LEATHERS 
Besse Osborne & Odell 570 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEVELAND TRENCHERS 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 417 
ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG- 


ERS 
Mueller Co. 489 
CLEANING COMPOUND ANNITE 
Quigley Co., Inc. 490 


BITUMEN HEATERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 


Co. . 571 
LEAD & COMPOUND MELTING 
FURNACES 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 572 


PIPE DIPPING TROUGHS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 573 
OIL BURNING TORCHES 
a Asphalt Heater 
0. 


574 
COMBINATION TOOL ASPHALT & 
SURFACE HEATERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 
KROMEPATCH IS USED IN ALL IN- 
DUSTRIES 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 615 


MOHAWK HI-SPEED TRADER TOOL 
CHART 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 


MOHAWK HI-SPEED UTILITY TRAILERS, 
2 AND 4 WHEEL 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 
CORK DIPPING PANS 
a Asphalt Heater 
0. 


STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 616 


GOODMAN CYLINDRICAL STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 


GOODMAN GAS MAIN STOPPERS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 618 
GAS MAIN BAGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 619 
SAFETY SERVICE PLUGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 620 
PIPE CLEANING BRUSHES 
Sefety Gas Main Stopper 
0. 


620 
GARDNER-GOODMAN STOPPER 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 621 


Gas Appliances 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
4IR HEATER BULLETIN 
Surface Combustion Co. 505 
RIVET HEATERS 
Surface Combustion Co. 506 
POTATO CHIP FURNACES 
Surface Combustion Co. 507 
LAVA TIPS FOR INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BURNERS 
American Lava Corpn. 486 
LAVA GAS TIPS AND BURNERS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
American Lava Corpn. 582 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co 287 
FURNACES, TORCHES, BURNERS FOR 
HEATING SOLDERING, METAL- 
MELTING, HEAT TREATING 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 526 
GAS FIRED HGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 280 
PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Ce 39 
fRHE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co 38 


LINOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 418 
The Partlow Corpn. 637 

LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 

TRICAL PURPOSES 
American Lava Corpn. 487 

MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
Surface Combustion Co. 515 

NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 
Surface Combustion Co. 508 

MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
The Partlow Corpn. 638 


UNIVERSAL CON TACTORS FOR 
INDICATING TEMPERATURE 
The Partlow Corpn. 636 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER > 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 426 


The Partlow Corpn. 639 
MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 501 


JOHNSON DIRECT JET FURNACES 
AND APPLIANCES 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Co. 
THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR 
COFFEE URNS AND STEAM TABLES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 536 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL GAS AP- 
PLIANCES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 531 
SAFETY GAS VALVES FOR IN 
DUSTRIAL FURNACES, OVENS 
AND POTS 


The Partlow Corpn. 640 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIP- 
MENT 
The Partlow Corpn. 659 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
The Partlow Corpn. 651 


HOUSE HEATING 


ARCHITECT'S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 246 
AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances 
Corpn. 551 


(Continued on page 96) 
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ROBERTS-GORDON 


APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


CURTISS BLDG. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BER 


CONTROLLED 
GAS HEATING UNIT 









MERCURY 


Means Rising Profits from 





Your House Heating Load 


As November’s chill heralds the approach of 
winter weather, thousands of home owners be- 
come gas heating prospects. The year’s biggest 
selling season is at hand. Now is the time to 
systematically and aggressively follow through 
on your prospect list. 


The Roberts-Gordon Conversion Burner is the 
best and quickest builder of the house heating 
load. 


Let us aid in your fall merchandising campaign. 
You will find many useful sales and advertising 
helps in our sales booklet, “Selling the Home 
Heating Market.” 


YOUR HOM 


uith 




















Se 


appr teen 








Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 











FLUELESS 
Industrial Gas 


BOILERS 


High efficiency. 
100% boilers in sizes 


4 to 5 H.P. inclusive. 





3 


No flue trouble—no 


coil trouble. 


Patented construc- 
tion. A heavy insulated 
jacket is a built in fea- 
ture. Equipped with 
automatic gas control 


and low water gas cut- 





off. Full information 


H. E. Flueless. 


on request. 


P.M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


$16 12th Ave. S. W. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 94) 


BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 

orpn. 

ROILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Ges Preducts 
Corpn. 

CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 

NACES AND BOILERS 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 

FOR SECTIONAL BOILERS 
Robert-Gordon Apple 
ance Corp. 

HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 

HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 
Roberts-Gordon Appili- 
ance Corp. 

HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 
Surface Combustion Co. 509 

IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 

orpn. 243 

NEW JOHNSON CONVERSION BUR- 

NER 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co; 532 

SALES ALBUM ) 
Barber Gas Burner Co. “ 467 

SALES LITERATURE 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 468 

HOUSE HEATING FURNACES 
Geo. D. Rober Corpn 491 

TRANSFORM BY GAS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 

SELL HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THB 

HOME 
Roberts Gordon Appliance 
Co, 676 
SELLING THF HOME HEATING MARKET 
Roberts Gordon Appliance 
0. 
LET STAT-AMATIC REGULATE YOUR GAS 
FURNACE 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 622 

STAT-AMATIC IN HOMES 

Stat-amatic Instrument & 


Appliance Co. 623 
THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 

Stat-amatic Instrument & 

Appliance Co. 624 


STAT-AMATIC MOTORIZED VALVES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 


Appliance Co. 625 
RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Ce. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 256 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Ce. 253 
ADVERTISING MANUAL 

George D. Roper Ce. 43 


MERCHANDISING GAS APPLIANCES TO 
THE HOUSEWIFE 


Geo. D. Roper Corpn. "9 
RANGE CATALOG 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. $1 


RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 260 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 261 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 

Standard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpa. 346 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 347 


RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 

RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN HEAVY 

DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Standard Gas Egquip- 


ment Corpn. 349 
ROPER GAS RANGES—APPLIANCES 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 288 


SALESMAN’S MANUAL 
Geo. D. Roper Corpn. 50 
RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP Gas 
RANGES 
SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSE- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 
THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 
THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 
THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 492 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 
GARAGB HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 
UNIT-OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 459 
A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 
UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 469 
VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 
Standard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpn. 350 
PILOTS & CONTROL 
“PATROL” PILOT AND TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
The Patrol Valve Co. 608 


SAFETY PILOTS FOR COIL WATER 
HEATERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 403 
SAFETY PILOTS FOR BARBER BURNERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 404 
THERMOSTATS FOR CONVERTING TANK 
WATER HEATERS INTO AUTOMATIC 
STORAGE SYSTEM 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 405 
SELF-CLOSING TEMPERATURE RELIEF 
VALVES FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
HOT WATER BOILERS 
Spencer Thermostat Co. 400 
THERMOLATOR OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Company 630 


REFRIGERATION 


APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 493 

ARCHITECTS MANUAL 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 494 

GENERAL CONSUMER BOOKLET 
Electrolux Refrigerator 


Sales, Inc. 495 
SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 
TION 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 301 


WATER HEATING 


THE UTILITY 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


Welsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK BOOK 
Kompak Co. 263 


WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 


PAINT 
QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE CoaT- 
INGS 
Quigley Company 345 
TECHNICAL PAINTS . 
Cheesman-Elliot Co., Inc. 553 
PROTECT AND DECORATE 
Quigley Furnace Special- pon 


ties Co. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ALCO CARBIDE GAS BURNERS, FIx- 
TURES AND LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
American Lava Corpn. 36 
HAWKS GAS FILTER 
Hugo Mfg. Ce. 586 


HAWKS LINE OF GAS APPLIANCES 
Hugo Mfg. Co. 





Cempany ........... BEAT 5 : 





Eprror, AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL, 


MEE. cxcctviaswricctl alae 


53 Park Prace, New Yorx 


| 
Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets. | 
(Insert numbers from list) 

| 
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BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 


MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 

are in World-Wide use because they, 

too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 
THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 








PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BI! 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT-RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS (a) I USAN ARs 
1B A, Am (0) 52 8 CHICAGO 


98 
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ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and 
Contractors for 
Complete 
Gas Works 


NEWARK =.- 


NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers 
of All Kinds 
of Gas 


Apparatus 


























Intensely Active. 
LAVING OXIDE == 
Absorption at 
+ genes Cost. 
“THE EFFICIENT oq) 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY - BULLITT BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


The Sp onge 


~NEW YORK 


PUNE PA. 
PITTSBURGH 


























LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






















A REVELATION 
IN PURIFICA- 
TION! 


G. P. M. IRON 
HYDROXIDE 
A Result of 
Research 
Greater Activity 
Higher Capacity 
Longer Life 





| MATERIALS 
" COMBAIY INC. 
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CLASSIFIED ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


$4.00 per inch for each additional insertion 
Positions wanted—$2.00 per issue. 


of same Copy. 


Rate at $5.00 per inch for first insertion. 























POSITION WANTED 


To a Progressive Gas Range 
Manufacturer 





I will be at liberty to make a change in 
60 days. Over ten years’ experience hav- 
ing handled all sales entire Eastern States 
from New York City, exceptional follow- 
ing; public utilities, natural and tank gas 
distributors, furniture, hardware and 
hotel equipment trades. Merchandising 
ability. Would like to correspond with 
large reputable manufacturers. Highest 
references from trade and present connec- 
tion. Address Box 1033, c/o American 
Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New York 
City. 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
1900 Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















“GAS ENGINEERING CO. 


Manufacturers of Gas Production Equipment | 


TRENTON, N. J. a 














Ao rate 
SEAMLESS COPPER Ca BRASS & ALUMINUM 
1469 Central Ave. WOZ Detroit, Mich. 


A 
re xs 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 












JOHN S. UNGER 


GAS ENGINEER 


Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 
and Manufacture of Ammonia Products, 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST., CHICAGO 
































MODERNIZE wen MORAWIK PRODUCTS 


TOOL AND SUPPLY TRAILERS 
py OR GAS AND ELECTRIC oO (stu 
TRAILER 
ST IMEN HEATERS 
EAD AND COMPOUND MELTING POT 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 











best. 








Most 


other records... 


Practical, 
METER READING BINDER 
EVER BUILT 


utilities. Indestructible. Expanding posts. Solid fibre covers. 
Drop hinge for convenient writing. With or without number 
plates. Any size. Any capacity. Also forms and binders for all 


Send sample of your sheets and get prices. 


designed by Utility Accounting experts. 


LOW 
PRICE 
Send 
For 
Sample 


Strongest 


A marvel in Simplicity and con- 
struction. Used by many foremost 


See the 


GRAND RAPIDS LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant “Coalfires”’ 
Radiant ‘“‘Woodfires”’ 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 


Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 











PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 
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FRO BIT, 
REGULATORS & GOVERNORS & 


Complete line of Regulators for 


NATURAL 
MANUFACTURED 
| BUTANE 
PROPANE 
GASES 


HANDY INDICATOR for determining cor- 
rect orifice size of service regulators accord- 
ing to inlet pressure mailed upon request. 


| GROBLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Office and Factory—Anderson, Indiana 

















5 TEMPERATURE a FACTOR 






IN YOUR PRODUCT? 


tn CONTROL IT 
AUTOMATICALLY 


ERM yeu 





Secure automatic temperature con- 
trol by using Chace Thermostatic 
Bimetal known by reputation for its 
high sensitivity, accuracy, uni- 
formity and reliability. Obtainable 
in sheets, strips or formed to meet 
your requirements. 1200 degrees 
Fahrenheit without distortion. Used 
by many manufacturers of burners, 
heaters and automatically controlled 
safety devices. Consult our Engi- 
neering Department. 


Manufactured by 


W. M. CHACE VALVE CO. 
1610 BEARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH 





“The Standard Bituminous Gas Coal” 
for Coal and Water Gas making. 


This coal is as clean as modern tipple equipment 
can make it. 
Uniformly sized—Firm in structure—Low in sul- 
phur and ash—High in B. T. U. and By-Product 
yield. 
A trial will be convincing. 
Write today. 


Amherst-Logan County Coal Corporation 


Kanawha Valley Building, RTS 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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IT 1S GLORIOUS IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Perfectly adapted to convention needs with 
every facility to meet the most exacting 
requirements. Situated directly on the 

Boardwalk and only a four-minute stroll | 
along the ocean front to the Auditorium. 


685 large, beautiful, outside sleeping rooms, 
each equipped with twin beds and bath, ocean 
front and ocean view. Four meeting rooms 
of varying seating capacities, ranging from 250 

persons to 1000. 


nao 


New York Booking Office—Whickersham 2-1000 




















Ine MMBASSADOR 














ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
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ALPHABETICAL 


Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 
Ambassador, The 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. .......... 


\merican Meter Company 
American Stove Company 
American Gas Products Corp 
Amherst Logan County Coal Corporation 
Andale. Co. 


Barber Gas Burner Co., The 
3artlett Hayward Co. ........ Aa ra 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n 

Chace Valve Co., W. M 

Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland Trencher Co., The 

Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. ...... 


COI IE AD, ooo os nc cee weeceses 
Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. The 
Cruse-Kemper Co, ..... 


Darling Valve & Mig. Co 
Dresser, S. R., Mfg. Co 


Gas Engineering Co. 

Gas Machinery Co. 

Gas Purifpuae Materials Co. ........6..00c00. 
General Gas Light Co. 

Grand Rapids Loose Leat Binder ( 

Groble Gas Regulator Co 


Homestead Heater Co 


Improvement Equipment-Russell 


International-Stacey Corp 
Isbell Porter Co 


Johnson Gas Appliance 


Kitson Company 
Kompak Company 
Koppers Construction Company 


Lambert Meter Co 


Te em titi ' 


Front Co 


LIST OF 


100 
94 


87 


97? 


96 


100 
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Q9 


11 
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Q9 
99 
98 
RYO 
99 
100 


99 


97 
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OR 
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OR 


Lattner Mfg. Co., P. M 

Lavino & Co., E. J. ....: 
Linde Air Products Co. ....... 
Lovekin Water Heater Co 


McClintic-Marshall Co. ..... 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc. ......... 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co. . 
Mueller Co. 


National Tube Company ............ 
New York City Cancer Committee 


Partlow Corp., The 

Philfuels Company. ........0..0..s.0.- 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. ......... 
Precision Thermometer & Instrument Co. 


Quigley Co. 


Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance Corp 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. we 
Roots Co., P. H. & F. M. ...... 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Co. 
Sewseee Bieter Go: 24 <isdscaees 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 

Superior Meter Co. * 
Surface Combustion Corporation 


‘agliabue Mfg. Co., C. J 


Unger, John S ee ee ee ee ee 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. .......... 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co 


Wilbraham-Green Co. 
Wolverine Tube Co. 


...Fourth 
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Do not open until Christmas 


Let’s Help Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control of cancer, which is 
yearly taking a greater toll of valuable lives. 

To help this worthy cause, we are asking you to 
buy these Christmas labels, all gummed, ten to a 


package, price one dollar—and they make useful gifts 


to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
34 East 75th Street New York City 


Residents outside of New York City, write to American Society for the Control of Cancer 
25 West 43d Street, New York City 














